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For the Companion, 


“NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE.” 
The Story of an English Painter, 


By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

London is the only place I know where to be a 
street-artist is an actual profession; but there are 
certain London streets you can never go through, 
at nightfall, without seeing, under the sunset’s 
glow, or the glimmering, early gas, a picture | 
drawn in colored chalks on the gray pavement of 
the sidewalk, by some street artist who is sure to 
get pennies enough from kindly passers-by to pro- 
cure him supper and a bed. Sometimes he gets | 
much more than that, if he has a ready wit and a | 
sort of scene-painter’s dexterity. 

I have heard of one street-ar- 





it was summer, by the boy. He had on only a 
ragged shirt and a pair of brief trousers, but he 
looked so warm that you would have been half- 
tempted to fan him. 

He had a great piece of bread and butter, well 
covered too with jam, in his fat little hand; and 
he had actually gone to sleep holding it, after tak- 
ing one big, rapturous bite from one end. Beside 
him was a dog, his own dog evidently ; and it had 
slipped its yellow head inside his arm, and was 
nibbling at the bread and butter. ‘The dog’s face 
was astudy. Longing, fear, and daring, all were 
in it. 

The picture was as faithful a bit of story-telling 
as you could find in a day’s round among the stu- 
dios. Dick—I don’t think I told you the young- 








tist who really lived on the pro- 
ceeds of his art quite nicely. He 
had a little cottage ina London 
suburb, and he went home there, 
when his evening’s work was 
done, to sleep with his tidy little 
wife, as happy and proud a house- 
holder as there was in all Lon- 
don. 

On Euston Road, near St. Pan- 
eras Church, just as you turn 
round the corner from Euston 
Square, there is one bit of gray 
sidewalk well beloved of the 
street-painters. 

The Square is near by, with its 
great, old trees, where the birds 
build their nests as trustfully as 
if they were miles away in the 
country ; where the grass is soft 
and green almost all winter, and 
where the little children, who live 
in the houses on either side of the 
Square, play and cheep and chir- 
rup, like human birds. 

Just back of these houses is 
the railway station, whence the 
cabs come tearing wildly round 














aman came through the crowd who was not of it; 
a gentleman whose presence carried a sort of | 
authority with it, to such a throng, and they | 
moved aside to let him see the picture, which the | 
very last struggles of the setting sun were light- | 
ing up. 

I shall not tell you this man’s real name, for it 
has figured now for fifteen years in every cata- | 
logue of the Royal Academy exhibitions, and ! 
there is talk now of making him an ‘ Associate.” | 
But this November afternoon of which I write | 
was fifteen years ago; and Mr. Ernest Hartford, 


as I will call him, was then a struggling artist, | 


who had never had a single picture hung on the | 
walls of the Academy. 
This was his grief, and a sore grief it was. 


He | 


' 
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of the dog. Dead, poor little wretch! Why, if 
he could have lived and been trained in art, there 
might have been an English Murillo in him, Well, 
he would paint the thing, at any rate, and its story 
should he told, and at least the world should know 
that there had been a street-Arab named Dick, 
who knew a true subject for a picture when he 
saw It. 

The light was getting very dim, but he took a 
small sketching-block from his pocket and rapidly 
sketched the design, even to the title that hapless 
Dick had printed under it. 

And then he went away, and the crowd lingered 
a little, as if they expected more fine gentlemen 
might come to see this work of art on the side- 
walk; and at last shuffled off home, feeling that 

the little tragedy they had wit- 








nessed had come to an end. And 
then the night fell heavily, and 
the gas flared and flickered in 
the low, November wind, and the 
hurrying feet that chase each 
other through the busy streets of 
London marched on and on, and 
the picture was ground by them 
into nothingness. 

Mr. Ernest Hartford went 
home and brooded long over the 
fatalities of life. The next morn- 
ing, bright and early, he began 
to work at Dick's picture. Quite 
out of his usual line as the sub- 
ject was, he was carried away by 
it. 

The picture grew rapidly un- 
der his hands. Mr. Hartford had 
heen noted among his fellows 
hitherto for the bigness of his 
canvases and the imposing char- 
acter of his subjects. This picture 
was simple as nature is simple, 
and it was a whole story in itself. 
The house — one of those poor, 
squalid houses you see in the 
small streets leading from the 
Seven Dials—was the dull, sad- 








the corner, as if the one object in 
the life of their drivers was to 
find somebody napping, and kill him before he 
knew it. 

On a certain long-ago November night, when 
the sun looked like a great red ball of fire through 
the London fog, and the air was just keen enough 
to give to the memory of the dead summer a tan- 
talizing charm, a street-artist, who had in those 
days taken possession of that special corner, came 
along with his materials and went to work. 

He was a queer little chap, altogether. 

He was fourteen or fifteen years old—Ae did not 
know exactly which, so you must not expect me 
to be more accurate than he could have been him- 
self. 

He did not belong to the class of boys whose 
birthdays are commemorated with gifts; and if 
he had ever had a father and mother, it was so 
long since that he had quite outgrown the remem- 
brance. Last year he had got out of the clutches 
of some people who wanted to keep him earning 
pennies for them to dispense royally at the neigh- 
boring “Public,” and had set up for himself in 
two distinct callings, 

In the morning he was a newsboy, and sold the 
morning papers. This was the profession adopted 
by the practical side of him; but when the sun 
grew low, the side of him that was not practical 
had its turn, and he became an artist. I said he 
was fourteen or fifteen; his face affirmed that 
Statement, but his form belied it. Boys of twelve, 
who have had food enough and good beds, are 
larger than was this gamin of the streets, who 
had slept where he could, and lived, up to the last 
year, on the scraps permitted him by those who 
preferred their own gin to his gingerbread. But 
now he was well-fed, on his own earnings, and 
decently enough clothed; and he felt that his for- 
tunes were fast mending. 

He had a fashion of talking to himself as he 
worked, not uncommon with those who have no 
one else to talk to. He glanced through the fog 
at the red, sunset sky, and he said,— 

“Pll just give ’era a bit of summer. I'll try 
that feller I saw on the doorstep.” 

And now, more quickly than you would have 
supposed possible to such untutored fingers, he 
had sketched the doorstep of a humble house, and 
on this doorstep a boy, a fat, roly-poly little chap, 


ster’s name was Dick—surveyed it with a truly 
artistic pride. 

“Oh Jimminy ! Oh Jeminy !” he cried, exultant- 
ly,“‘I'd orter name it ;” and he printed under it, in 
a style of letter ffe had acquired from the headings 
of the morning newspapers,— 

‘““NoTHIN VENTER NOTHIN AVE.” 

Then he drew a long, deep breath of content. 
“My heyes!” he said; “but it is just like that lit- 
tle feller!” and he stood, as other artists stand in 
front of their easels, in absorbed contemplation of 
his triumph. 

And then, just as usual, came the mad cabmen 
tearing r®und the corner, for a train was in; and 
the artist was under the wheels of a hansom cab, 
and fished up by a policeman, before anybody 
could say Jack Robinson, if anybody had wanted 
to say Jack Robinson, which I don’t think any- | 
body did. | 

Master Dick had a hole in his pocket, which 
may have accounted for there being no card there 
with his address; and the kind policeman, who 
knew him well by sight, as the Artist of Euston 
Corner, took him round to the Temperance Hos- 
pital on Gower Street, which is not far from Eus- 
ton Road, and he was put into a clean little white 
bed. 

And Dr. Edmands, who is, as everybody knows, 
at the head of that hospital, fortunately chanced 
to be there himself, and looked Dick welLover, 
and pulled him here and pulled him there, and 
found out that nothing worse than a broken leg 
was the matter. 

It was arather bad fracture though, and safe 
to keep Dick in the hospital till March or April, 
which gives me time, leaving him in such good 
hands, to tell you what: became of his picture. 
Any one who has ever been in London knows in 
how brief a space a dense crowd gathers itself to- 
gether; and round the picture, from which fate had 
thus swept away its owner, a throng had swiftly 
collected. 

The boy’s story passed from mouth to mouth, 
gaining, with each telling, fresh horror. First, 
one leg had been taken off by the cab; then both, | 
and then it was his head which the cab-wheel had | 
just cut square off. In five minutes it was well 
understood that he was dead ; and just as this had | 
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not more than five years old. You could see that 





made money enough, by painting good portraits, 
to get on very well; but he prided himself on his 
great ideas. Just at present he was doing two 
gigantic pictures; one of Captive Zenobia among 
the Romans, the other of a long procession of 
Greek girls on their way to-the bath. This was 
the kind of thing for which he believed himself 
born; and year after year he sent pictures of this 
lofty and imposing kind to the Academy, and had 
them sent back to him, rejected, in great deal 
boxes which seemed to him like coffins, and were 
the coffins of his hopes. 

And yet, in spite of this melancholy ambition 
of his, Mr. Krnest Hartford knew, as well as 
any one, a true picture when he saw it. He just 
glanced at the sketch on the sidewalk, and then 
he looked again, and said to a respectable appear- 
ing by-stander,— 


colored background; and on its 
lowest step sat the boy, leaning 
| his back against the step above him. One grimy 
little hand rested on his knee, while the other 
| held fast, even in sleep, to the bread and jam, at 
| which the wicked, wise dog was nibbling, just as 
| Dick had seen him. 

The child’s yellow hair was tumbled, his round 
cheeks were flushed with the heat, and his mouth 
was wide open and revealed his gleaming white 
| teeth. There was no least doubt about how warm 
| he was. 

There was plenty of atmosphere in the picture, 
and this atmosphere seemed absolutely to palpi- 
tate with the summer heat. Everything was 
‘asleep but the dog; and he would have been but 
| for the combined power of hunger and mischief to 
keep him awake. 
| A half-sorrowful conviction grew up in Hart- 
ford that this was the sort of thing he ought to 


“Art is looking up when astreet-painter gets off | have been doing all along; and that Zenobia and 
such a thing as that. Who did it? Ishe here?” | her stately predecessors had been grand mistakes. 

And then, with all its picturesque additions, the | He was quite sure that this was his very best 
story was told tohim. A boy had painted it; a | work, when he had given it a last loving touch 
little fellow named Dick, who came and painted | and then stood aside to look at it, just as Dick 
there about sunset every pleasant night. And | had stood that fatal one moment on the sidewalk. 
‘just as he had got it done, and was standing off, | He had grown so fond of the little picture that 
like, to look at it, a cab whizzed round the corner nothing seemed too good for it. He framed it 


and ran over him, and killed him stone dead.” 

“Did anybody know where he had been taken ? 
Mr. Hartford asked. But no one knew. He was 
stone dead, though; there was no mistake about 
that. 

Then an idea flashed into the artist’s mind. He 
himself would paint this picture for the Academy. 
He should have plenty of time to finish his stately 
Zenobia and his Procession of Greek Maidens, 
and do this smaller thing also. 

There was certainly no one living to claim this 
idea; and if there had been, a picture in the Acad- 


emy could hardly interfere with the rights of a | 


street Arab, who painted with colored chalks on a 
gray sidewalk. He would do the poor little fellow 


! a good turn by preserving the idea which hurrying 


feet would otherwise, in a few brief moments, 
trample out forever. 

How true an artist the poor vagabond must 
have been in soul! Nothing could be better, in 
its way, than the motif of this picture; nothing 
more happily caught than the fat slumber of the 


| sumptuously, and he had Dick’s own title,— 

| 

| wrought into the frame. When the appointed day 
}came, he sent it to the Academy Committee of 
Judges; and with it he sent his peplum-clad Greek 
girls, walking in glittering procession, with their 
| white robes and filleted hair, and his stately Zeno- 
bia, scornful among the scornful Romans, and 
awaited their fate. Three deal boxes went away 
from his studio, and alas! two deal boxes re- 
turned to it again. 


“NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING Have,” 


“Zenobia” was a captive in 
one of them, and the Greek girls were imprisoned 
| in the other; but Dick’s picture was accepted. It 
| would have been a remorseless judge, indeed, who 
could have shut the Academy’s doors in the face 
| of that dirty cherub. At last, after so many baf- 
| fled years, Mr. Ernest Hartford had been admitted 
| to the Academy, and he owed it to the street Arab 
| on whose nameless grave he could not lay a single 
| bay-leaf. 

| When “varnishing-day” came, he found his 
| picture hung “on the line.” That was the begin- 


been settled, to everybody's grief and satisfaction, | child, and the sly, timorous audacity in the face | ning of his glory. Then, at the ‘Private View,” 
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everybody raved about it; and then the critics 
spoke, and one and all, they praised it. That very 
clever artist, Mr. Ernest Hartford, they said, had 


discovered his right metier, at last. You would 


have to go far to find anything better, in its way, } 


than that delightful little sleeping vagabond of his. 


It was as sure a thing that his fortune was made | 


as that he to whom he owed it was as dead as a 
coffin-nail, as the Euston Corner crowd had told 
him. 

Meantime, Dick had been enjoying himself un- 
commonly well. The little white bed, in the first 
place, went for a good deal; and then, as soon 
as the danger of fever was past, there were the 
good and regular meals, such as the poor street- 
Arab had never dreamed of before. Then he liked 
the life of the hospital. 

He found the Accident Ward extremely inter- 
esting. He liked to see how the other patients got 
on, and what fresh cases were brought in every 
day; and then, after a while, he formed quite an 
intimacy with Dr. Edmunds, and told him all 
about his two professions; and, the next day after 
this confidence, Dr. Edmunds brought a great 
package; and what do you think came out of it 
but a big, big sketching-block, such as real artists 
have, and a case of colored crayons! and then 
Dick made sketches of everybody, and Dr. Ed- 
munds took some of them away, and sold them, 
or .played that he sold them, and brought Dick 
some money with which to buy a fresh stock of 
newspapers, when he should be pronounced well 
enough to leave Gower Street. 

And at last that day came. 

Dick was thankful that it was spring; for home- 
lessness is not so bad in spring, when the whole 
world seems full of life and hope, as it is in the 
winter, when you need sunshine in-doors to offset 
the gray gloom outside. 

The trees in Euston Square had put out their 
young, green leaves, and a soft wind moved gen- 
tly among them, as if to see if they were all there; 
and the birds preened themselves and flew up 
towards the sunshine, and said something that an- 
swered for good-morning. Dick thought that he 
should be the very happiest boy in the world, to 
be out in it all again, limping only the very least 
little bit, if but he could go back to the hospital 
and the little white bed again at night; but know- 
ing that no such shelter awaited him, he felt 
homesick, even in the sunshine. 

After a few days, however, he began to get rec- 
onciled to life. Ife found a comfortable place to 
stay in, nights; and he looked up many of his old 
customers and got some new ones; and his life 
went on much as of old, save that now he sold 
evening papers as well as morning ones, and 
painted no more pictures on the sidewalk. 

‘Then, after awhile, came the first of May, and 


he knew the Academy was open, for had he not | 


read the advertisement in the papers he sold? He 
was getting on very well, as to money; and he 
made up his mind that he would go and see this 
brave picture-show. So he paid his shilling at the 
door, and another shilling for a catalogue; and in 
he went, bold as a lion, as he said to himself, into 
Burlington House; and there he was, in a Babel 
of pictures, good, bad and indifferent. 

And, at last, he came to a room where was a 
special crowd before a special picture. And Dick 
stopped on the outskirts of this crowd, and waited 
until he could wriggle his way through, like the 
eel he was, and lo! it was the picture of the same 


little boy he had seen, on the hot summer day, | 


asleep on the doorstep—the very double of that 
picture that had given him his blessed winter at 
the hospital. But that his own, own picture had 
anything to do with it never so much as crossed 


his mind. He looked at it from every possible | 


point of view; and then his thoughts found vent 
in his favorite adjuration,— 

“O Jimminy! O Jemimy!” When he said “O 
Jimminy !” he always added, “O Jemimy!” as if 
these words represented to him equal powers, 
neither one of which he was willing to offend. 
“O Jimminy! O Jemimy! "Ere’s a cove wat seen 
him, too!” 

And Ernest Hartford was at hand, and himself 
heard this ejaculation ; which was not very strange, 
considering the temptation it is to a painter who 
has made a first “hit” to go and see how his picture 
looks, in every day's light. ‘That Dick could de 
Dick of course never entered his mind. For him 
Dick was dead and buried, last November; but, 
evidently, this queer little chap knew something 
about the picture, and he must find out what. 

“Did you ever see it before, my little man ?”” he 
asked, affably. 

“Yessir, I done it—I mean I made that same 
little chap there, that [ s"pose you must a’ seen the 
same day as I did.” 

“Who are you, then?” and there was just the 
least little shade of unconscious sternness in Mr. 


Hartford’s manner, for ghosts are not always 
convenient. “Who are you?” 

“Dick, sir.” 

Hartford at once made sure that he was an im- 
postor. 

“No,” he said, severely. “You may be some 
friend of his; but Dick was run over by acaband 
killed, last November.” 

“No, sir, Dick—that’s me, sir—was run over by 


a cab last November, just as he’d been a-paintin’ 
that very picter there, and his leg was broke, and 
he had a powerful good time at the hospital all | 


winter. And ’ere he is, now—that’s me, sir.” 
The most suspicions of men could not have 
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the most suspicious of men, and he understood 
and believed, all at once. He was a just man, too, 
| and a gentleman. 
| ‘Then I owe you a great deal, Dick,” he said, 
in his most genial manner, “ta very great deal. I 
j saw your picture on the side-walk, and I copied 
| the design, and it is the most successful picture I 
ever painted. Don't you see—there is vour very 
title under it ?” 

And indeed, there on the frame, Dick read the 
title which he had not before noticed,— 





“NoTrHING VentTURE, NotHING Have.” 

Dick’s eyes opened wide, and his mouth opened 
wider, and at last he said,— 

“Do you go for to say, sir, that you never seen 
that boy, and that you got him just out o’ my 
puttin’ him on the side-walk ?” 

“Yes, that is quite true.” 

“Then, please, sir, you are a good deal bigger 
hartist than if you had seed him that summer 
day, just as I did. J copied him, and you made 
him, just about out o’ whole cloth.” 

The critics had all been praising Mr. Hartford 
in the very fittest phrases they knew; but not one 
of them had given him half such true pleasure as 
did Dick’s honest tribute. He had been prepared | 
—when he knew Dick was Dick—tfor complaint, 
and reproach, and extortion; and he met none of | 
them, but only this wide-eyed admiration and ear- | 
nest praise. It went to the soft place in his heart, | 
which the world at large didn’t know was thon! 
He said, warmly,— 

‘‘Whatever he is, Dick, I should never have 
done him but for you; and now I want to do 
something for you in return. What shall it be?” 

Dick looked down at his hand. Street-Arab 
though he was, he had the long, slender fingers 
that belong to poets and artists; but alas, there 
was no evading the sad fact that those fingers were 
somewhat grimy. He looked at them sorrowfully. 

“If my ‘and ’ad been a little cleaner, sir, I should 
’a hasked you to shake ‘ands with me. I should 
‘a liked to ’a shook ‘ands with a great hartist, once 
in my life.” 

And in an instant he felt his hand clasped 
warmly, and he was pulled aside from the fresh 
throng that had begun to gather before the pict- 
ure. 

“Here’s my hand, and what shall I give you 
besides? Be frank, now, my little man.” 

“Nothin’, sir, nothin’; unless [I might jest look 
in some day, at the shop where you make ’em,” 
and Dick indicated the pictures on the wall, with 
a sweep of his hand. 

“Come outside,” said Mr. Hartford, not an- 
swering the modest request at once. And when 
they stood in the court-yard, he asked another 
question. 

‘“‘What is your name besides Dick ?” 

‘Never had any, sir. Never knew anybody be- 
longing to me. I’m only just Dick.” 

“Well, I will give you a name, and see that you 
| have it legally, too. You shall be named after 
| Burlington House; and we'll call you Richard 
| Burlington, That’s a good name for an artist.” 

“But I'm not a hartist, sir—I’m only a news- 
| boy.” 
“You're not a newsboy, you mean; you are 
| only an artist. Listen, when I first saw your pict- 











ure, I said, ‘Here’s a fellow who could be another 
| Murillo, if he had lived.’ You don't know who 
| Murillo was, but that’s no matter; you'll find out 
by-and-by. I shall have no more selling newspa- 
pers. I will get you a place to board, and then I 
| will take you into my studio, and teach you.” 
| Dick was too dazzled even to know that he was 
grateful. He gave himself up, body and mind, to 
Ernest Hartford’s will—that was all, and it was 


| was not much music in her voice, whatever there 





good-will for him. I believe what made me think 
of telling you the story was that I saw, in a notice 
of this vear’s Academy, this passage,— 

‘“‘Among the most agreeable and, 
ures in the exhibition are the boys 
painted with such wonderful spirit 
ness by Richard Burlington.” 
| ‘That's Dick! 


} . +2 


| THE TOWER. 

The Tower, says the London Times, is the old- 
est of the three great monuments of London, and 
assuredly it stands at the head of all buildings of 
its order in the world. It is the most perfect ex- 
tant example of a feudal castle of the first class, 

| continuously used as a fortress by the same dyn- 
asty, and as a seat of the same Government, since 
the times of the Crusades. 
When the White Tower first rose beside 
the Thames, as the buttress and symbol of the 
Conquest, the nations we call France, Germany 
| and Spain did not exist. It had already seen cen- 
turies of great and memorable things before the 
oldest of the palaces and halls of Europe had their 
foundations laid. Men talk of the traditions of 
the Kremlin, the Vatican, and the Escurial; but 
| the first half of the wild history ef the Tower was 
over before a stone was laid of these vast piles. 
The races who raised the fantastic domes of Mos- 
cow or the minarets of Constantinople were wan- 
dering herdsmen and robber tribes in Asia when 
the Tower was the home of the most powerful 
kings in Europe. The old Palaces of State of 
Venice, Florence, Ghent and Bruges, have tradi- 
tions of great antiquity, and are memorable sources 
of art, romance and poetry. But their real life 
| has closed for ages. 
The Tower, which began so long before them, 


| 
of the street, 
and life-like- 


oubted Dick’s honesty; and Hartford was not | has outlived them all in permanent vitality. The | I’m nearly crazy!” was the next exclamation, as 
y I ) y 


striking pict- | 
| Which she put her money was to buy th@ doll. 


descendant of the Conqueror is still mistress of the 
White Tower, whigh for eight hundred years has 
guarded the symbols of our national power. 
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For the Companion, 


BRIDGET’S FORTUNE. 

“It is true,” were the momentous words my 
husband said to me, coming in out of a driving 
snowstorm one day in January. Margaret ceased 
from her practising, and came bounding towards 
us. 

“O mamma! it seems like 
said. ‘And to think her name 
She ought to take another. 
than we are!” 

Presently Margaret went back to her practice, 
and I sat down tothink. The case was this: A 
rich and miserly old gentleman had died some 
months before, bequeathing to the only. child of 
his deceased sister, if living, the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds. Bridget, who had left Ireland 
at the age of fourteen, was traced to my kifchen, 
a wild, good-hearted, careless, singing Irish girl, 
who had been with us a year, and who had broken 
more dishes and won more hearts than any “girl” 
we had ever taken to be at once help and torment, 
bane and comfort. 

Now here she was, the ignorant, impulsive child, 
an heiress, at this moment singing an outlandish- 
sounding ballad in the room beneath us. There 


a fairy tale!” she 
should be Bridget! 
Why, she is richer 


may have been in her soul, and at times it tried 
my nerves almost beyond endurance. 

Presently I went downstairs to look at her, to 
see if there had not sprung up in a night some- 
thing of the marvellous in her surroundings, as 
well as her fortune. I found the heiress on the 
floor, one of my brass andirons before her, over 
whose shining face she was intent with a cloth and 
powder. There she sat and sang, the same hon- 
est, almost pretty, face, with its saucy nose, blue 
eyes and mop of red hair. I don’t think I pitied 
her then; I hope I did not envy her, though com- 
pared to her prospects, ours were sombre indeed. 

‘“‘A hundred thousand dollars!” I repeated to 
myself. “What will the child say when she knows 
it >” 

The next morning we concluded that we would 
break the news to her. 

“You won't have to do that much longer, Brid- 
get,” I said, as she put down the big coffee-pot, 
panting. 

“And why won’t I?” she queried, with a scared 
look. ‘Oh, plaze, miss, don’t send me away from 
here !” 

“If you don’t go till you are sent, Bridget, you 
will stay with us a long time, I fancy,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘The trouble is, when mamma tells you 
the news she has heard, you will want to go.” 

Bridget glanced from one to the other in a dazed, 
helpless way. 

“Sure! why should I be going ?” she murmured. 
I told her after breakfast, in a perfectly natural 
way, and the first thing I knew, she was at my 
knee, crying as if her heart would break. 

“What's the use of it now, when my mother 
died of the bitter poverty ?” she sobbed. “If she 
was alive, I'd be glad, but now I’m sorry; I don’t 
know what to do about it.” It was not long, how- 
ever, before the tears were dry and laughter had 
replaced them. She tried to realize how rich she 
was, but failed. e 

“T think I'd like a big London doll,” she said, 
after a while. “I’ve cried many and many a time 
because I’ve never had a doll.” 

“But you’re too old for that, Bridget,” said Mar- 
garet. 

“Oh, we’re never too old to be happy; and it 
would make me happy to have the memory of it, 
even if it had to be bought with money.” 

Foolish as it may sound, one of the first uses to 


“I know now,” she said, ‘“‘that I have been a 
child by the feeling that gives me.” 

Later in the day she surprised Margaret by 
gravely offering to give her half of her money if 
I would only adopt her into the family. To this 
there were grave objections, and I was obliged to 
decline the honor, with the assurance that she 
might always look to us for aid and assistance. 

For some time poor Bridget seemed quite bewil- 
dered with her good fortune. Her requests for 
money were very modest, and when assured that 
she could as well have a hundred dollars as ten, 
or five hundred as one, she made plans immedi- 
ately for giving presents to all her needy acquain- 
tances, and they were legion. 

For a time we offered no counsel in the matter; 
but as time wore on, we were obliged to advise her 
to keep her charities within bounds, as many ut- 
terly unworthy persons presumed upon her bounty. 

At last she surprised us by declaring that she 
wanted to be “‘edicated ;” so a neat outfit was pre- 
pared, and a teacher in a good private establish- 
ment for young ladies consented to receive her, 
and give up as much of her time as possible for 
her sole benefit. Biddy left us unwillingly, and 
for a time we heard little about her, except when 
she needed money. 

One Christmas Day, we were seated together in 
the parlor waiting the call to dinner, when the 
door burst open, and in flew a gorgeous appari- 





tion, with a boisterous cry and laugh, and we each 
of us underwent an embrace that came very near 
producing strangulation. 
| “It’s so glad 1 am to see you all onst more, that 


Bridget, in ribbons as red as her face, flung her- 
self into the chair we had placed for her. Her ap- 
pearance was comical in the extreme—she was 
Bridget still, only Bridget exaggerated. Under 
an immensely wide-brimmed hat, her comical eyes 
and turned-up nose presented a curious study. 
Two feathers, one scarlet and one black, hung 
over the brim of her immense head-gear, like the 
pluifes of a dragoon. All the colors of the rain- 
bow were fairly represented in her dress; her fat 
hands were encased in white kid gloves, and an 
embroidered handkerchief, a gold smelling-bottle, 
and an immense fan, as if it were mid-summer, 
hung from her girdle. 

“And how do you get along at school?’ my 
daughter asked. 

“Oh, bother school!” was her laughing reply. 
“I’m tired to death of the studies. What’s the 
use of ’em? I’ve got money enough. Besides,” 
and her cheek crimsoned ; she looked down and be- 
gan fingering her fan, “I’m going to be married.” 

“Going to be married!” went up in a chorus. 

‘Aye, I am that, to one of the handsomest gin- 
tlemen that ever came over!” 

‘*What! is he a foreigner ?” I asked. 

“You may be sure of that, with his handsome, 
hold black eyes, and his mustache. Sure, it’s a 
great man he was in his own country.” 

“But how do you know that ?” 

“Sure, it’s himself that told me,” she made re- 
ply, looking up with a glance that indicated it 
would not be safe to challenge her authority. 

“But what is his business ?” asked Margaret. 

‘Well, it’s only a barber he is here,” she an- 
swered, with a somewhat shamed look ; *‘but then 
it’s the raal gintleman he is—ye would say so wid 
only one look at him.” 

Poor Bridget! my husband ascertained that the 
man had only recently come into the town, where 
the girl had met him, and nobody knew his ante- 
cedents. He was a dashing, handsome, dissipated 
foreigner, that was all that could be found out. 
We warned Bridget, but her inexperience and in- 
dependence were too much for us; have him she 
would, and many were the plans she made in her 
ignorance, poor child, that we knew were destined 
to come to naught. There was no way of secur- 
ing the girl’s money for her exclusive benefit; 
neither would she hear of such a thing. 

It was a brilliant wedding. Bridget was lost in 
waves of white satin, and the papers teemed with 
descriptions of the “hundred - thousand - dollar 
bride,” as they called her, and her romantic story. 
Her husband was really a splendid-looking man, 
but what did he care for the woman at his side, 
whose bridal glory could make nothing of her but 
the little Irish girl ? 

I saw her just before she went away, and my 
heart ached for her. What.was the use of advice ? 
She was happy and content. And that was the 
last of Bridget till the year eighteen sixty-one, 
when one day a wasted, haggard creature, with a 
babe in her arms, knocked at my door—and there, 
with a world of sorrow in her face, stood poor 
Bridget, white and ghost-like. 

Five years the money lasted, and then the wife 
was deserted and thrown upon the world. She 
only lived a year, in the hospital where we pro- 
cured her admission—but her woman-child, Caro- 
line, sits by me as I write, a beautiful, intelligent 
girl of seventeen, and she is as dear to usasa 
daughter, and as cherished. Poor Bridget' I 
shall never forget her. Mrs. Denison. 








— 
For the Companion. 


ADRIFT ON AN ICE-FIELD. 


IN THREE NUMBERS.—NO. 1. 


By Veasie Rowe. 
(Mate of the Schooner “Northern Harp.) 
The Seal-Hunters, 

Away in the far Northeast, at the mouth of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, lies a great dark-green island, com- 
monly hidden in fog, 80 much 80, in fact, that the rest 
of the world seems never to have obtained more than 
a few transient glimpses of it. Some have named it Fog- 
land, others Fish-and-fog land, and still others, Cod- 
fish-land, from the vast number of these fish which 
are taken off its shores. 

When the Northmen, in their oak ships, came sailing 


down the coast of America from Greenland and Ice- 


land, about the year 1000 A. D., they landed here and 
called the place Helluland; but the early English navi- 
gators christened it the New-Found-Land. 

The world considers it a dreary spot. 
this foggy, dark-green island. 

I love its little hamlets, its cliff-lined bays, its white, 
misty sunshine, its vividly-green forests and its home- 
ly, good-hearted people. For it is the land of my birth. 
And my story is of the fortunes of some plain Fish- 
and-fog-land boys, who follow the rough pursuits 
which Nature here compels us to adopt to gain a live- 
lihood, and who were cast away on the ice during the 
annual seal-hunt upon that memorable year of disas 
ter, 1882, 

Seal-hunting is a business peculiar to Newfoundland. 
Early in March, every year, when the seals come float- 
ing down from the far North on the ice-fields, scores 
of sailing vessels, and, of late years, numbers of 
steamers put out of St. John’s and beat up into the ice 
to northward, to meet the south-bound sea herds, and 
then there begins such a slaughter of seal cubs as would 
make a tender-hearted person weep! 

For it is the “‘bawlers”—the little, white, fat seal 
babies—which are most sought after. 

Prettier little creatures, too,— not even excepting 
human babies,—never draw breath than these young 
seals, when from three to ten weeks old. Each has a 


But I love 


coat of soft white wool; their eyes are as tender as & 
baby’s; even their cries are like those of young chil- 
dren. To bear them out on the ice “pans” with their 
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mothers, one would think be was in the midst of a! 
“baby show.” 
It is one of the hard, cruel things of this hard life of | 


ours, that these innocents should be knocked on the | 
head by the thousand, and have their soft little hides | 
(“skulps’’) taken off to. fill the ‘“‘bins’’ of the sealing | 


vessels, 

But each eku/p is worth a dollar; and a single hunt- 
er often takes fifty skulps ina day. Yet to reap this 
harvest the sealers incur great perils, and suffer hard- 
ships unknown in more southern lands. 


Our Voyage to the Ice, 


one of us in the profits of the voyage; ten shares went 
| to the vessel and outfit, three to the captain, two to the 
mate, and one to each of the crew. 

Four white bears were sighted at a distance. 

Soon the boys were seen coming in from all sides, 
cach drawing five or six pelts over the ice-fields, tied 
in a bunch, with his drag-rope—a crimson trail mark- 
ing the path of every one. The hide with the fat at- 
tached is stripped from the seal when it is killed; this 
is called the pelt. 

At three in the afternoon Mat McLeod had brought 
in fifty-eight seals, Glode McIndoe, fifty-three; the 
skipper had shot seven old “harps” and four ‘‘hoods.” 


The schooner Northern Harp (Kilgore master), of | Fully a thousand dollars worth bad been brought on 


one hundred and ten tons burden, outfitted with spe- 
cial reference to the sealing business, 
braced with unusual strength for forcing her way 
amidst floating ice, sailed from the little fishing port of 
Chouse’s Brook in White Bay on the 3d of March that 
year. 

The present writer acted as her mate. We had 
twenty men and boys; and what is unusual on these 
bleak, dangerous voyages, the captain’s wife, Marty 
Kilgore, and their little boy, ‘‘Luc,’’ accompanied the 
vessel. 

In fact, we were rather a family than a crew in the 
ordinary sense, being all from the same little hamlet, 
and nearly all relatives by birth and life-long neigh- 
bors. 

During the summer fishing, too, we often cruised to- 
gether. 

Marty Kilgore, since her marriage, bad lived more 
upon the Northern Harp than on shore, this indeed 
being no uncommon circumstance among the fisher- 
folk of our island and the Labrador. It is only dur- 
ing four months of winter that many of our people 
live on shore, housed then in log cabins, shel- 
tered by the evergreen woods. 

Snow still lay at a depth of four or five feet around 
our hamlet, and the bay was clogged with ice. The 
weather was very cold, and all the old crones had pre- 
dicted a bad voyage; but the morning of the 3d dawned 
brightly, with a fresh wind blowing. On this morning, 
too, we had heard that the whole sealing fleet from St. 
John’s was to sail; we were determined not to be be- 
hindhand. Seal-hunting is a kind of grab game; the 
first vessel which gets to the grounds has the start, at 
least, and stands a chance of being the first to fill her 
“bins” and get back to market. 

Slowly but sturdily the Northern Harp bunted her 
way out of the bay and squared around to northward: 
By ten in the morning the entire sky to southward 
seemed black with coal-smoke; the steamers were 
coming out from St. John’s. Gradually they came up 
and passed us to eastward. But it was our plan this 
spring to hunt on the ice-fields nearer in to the main- 
land (Labrador) 

3y three in the afternoon, and throughout the night, 
we were in the midst of a vast expanse of loose ice 
and “lolly” (frozen froth) ; but our staunch little ves- 
sel forced her way steadily through it. There was a 
continuous bumping, and now and then we struck a 
large “pan,” field, which gave us a heavy shock; 
but we were all used to these incidents of the north- 
ward cruise. A sharp lookout was kept for the large 
with the loose ice we took our chances. Seal- 
ing vessels are built with a view to bunting ice. 

Farther northward, however, the pack of ice thick- 
ened; and by morning great “pans” were encountered 
lying so closely together that the schooner could make 
uo headway amongst them. Still we did not despair of 
getting on. All hands were summoned, and ten men 
with ice-poles were set down on the large cakes on 
either side, and put at work shoving the ‘‘pans”’ apart 
by main strength. First, little crack would be 
opened, and then, by steady pressure, a wider pas- 
sage, into which the schooner could be steered. Ten 
or twelve miles were made after this laborious fashion 
during that day. 

At sunset we carried the ice-anchors to a low and 
very broad iceberg against which the schooner lay, and 
made fast to it. All were much fatigued by the heavy 
labor we had been obliged to do to open a path through 
the thick pack. 


snugly 


or 


bergs; 


a 


Among the Seals. 

But during the night our ears were several times 
gladdened by the “bawling” of baby seals on the ice 
at no great distance. 

At daybreak all hands were called. Three boat’s 
crews were told off, “‘bats” and ‘‘skulp-knives”’ pre- 
pared and seal-guns loaded. For knocking the young 
seals on the head, a club from three to four feet long, 
called a “bat,” is the weapon most commonly used; 
but for the “‘bedlamers” (yearlings), the old “harps,” 
and particularly for the old ““dog-hoods,” a gun is 
needed; and the guns which we make use of are very 
large, bell-mouthed pieces, capable of tuking half a gill 
of powder anda whole handful of bullets ata single 
charge. 

With the first pale glow of morning on the vast ice- 
plain, a wonderful sight was disclosed to our eyes! 
Everywhere, near and far, lay the brown old seals 
suckling their young; and these latter, by the thou- 
sand and ten thousand, were waddling about, filling 
the air with plaintive, sobbing cries. Scattered midst 
the “harps,” too, were numbers of the spotted 
‘hoods ;” the former are the common Arctic seal, the 
latter, the hooded seal, so called from the huge hood, 
or “puff,” which they raise on the crown of the head 
when disturbed. 

Our sturdy boys—Glode, Mat, Mac, Beeze, Glam, 
Lite, Lotte, Mark, who had come out to make their 
fortunes if possible—were much excited at the specta- 
cle presented; and Capt. Kilgore rubbed his hands 
and ran below to fetch up Mrs. Marty and little Luc. 

“Look about ye, my girl!” he sung out to her in 
sailor fashion, clapping her on the shoulder. ‘Here’s 
fifty thousand dollars lying right before our eyes, and 





by night we'll have a thousand of it snug inside the | 


old Northern Harp bins!” 

Far to the eastward we saw the smoke of three 
steamers, 

As soon as coffee could be made and breakfast eat- 
en, we turned out to a man, with bats and guns, and 
getting down upon the ice, rushed upon the unsuspect- 
ing seals. Marty and little Luc were the only ones 
left on board. All day the hunt, or rather the slaugh- 
ter, went on apace. We ceased only for a minute or 
two to take cups of coffee and snatches of food which 
Marty kept prepared for us; that was her share of the 
bunt, in return for which she shared equally with each 





being built and | 
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board. 

“Six days more, and we will be rich enough for one 
year!” exclaimed our skipper. “Or who knows but 
what we shall be able to make another trip!” 

With all the slaughter which we had made that day, 
the number of seals seemed not diminished, save for a 
few hundred yards around the vessel. Never had a 
hunt opened better. But alas for our high hopes! 


Terrible Weather, 

The day had been uncommonly bright; ice-blink was 
noticed; but the sun set in a dull, gray bank of cloud. 
At eleveu o’clock Glode McIndoe, who had the watch 
from ten to twelve, called me. Immediately on going 


up I felt that there had been a sudden change of | kept it red-hot. 


weather. It was bitterly cold. 
“Only hear the seals bawl!” Glode said. 






Far and near there 
was one continuous 
ery; and not only 
from the cubs; we 
could hear the old One 
barking and trumpet- 
ing, as if in great com- 
motion. The ice 
snapping, too; every- 
where was a noise as 
of pistols cracking 
sharply. 

It was very dark; a 
piercingly cold wind 
was sighing through 
the rigging. In fact, 
it was the beginning 
of that terrible weath- 
er which so utterly 
crippled the sealing- 
fleet and cost the lives 
of so many of New- 
foundland’s best men. 

But in our case, as 
in the case of others, we did not know what was com- 
ing; and if we had known, perhaps little could have 
been done. As I have mentioned, the schooner was 
anchored to a large, low berg, and lay amidst a close 
pack of loose ice-pans. I could see no better way 
than let her lie at her moorings. As yet there was no 
motion. 

Bat the icy wind increased; and by four in the 
morning the vessel, as also the ice-fields about her, be- 
gan to heave a little. I felt the motion and going up 


was 


| again, found Capt. Kilgore and four of the crew put- 


ting down chafe-timbers betwixt the vessel and the 
ice. 

It blew heavily, and the thermometer in the gangway 
stood at 2° below zero. At eight o’clock even it was 
scarcely light; snow, fine as flour, and driven by the 
strong wind, was flying thickly. 

Not a seal was in sight on the upper ice; but down 
in a chink, beside the bow, we could see the seals’ 
noses thrust up to breathe; the sea, beneath the ice, 
was, no doubt, alive with them. 

The cabin stove, though kept red-hot, seemed to af- 
ford no heat at all. Marty and her child were taken 
for 
the large stove. 
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strange, solemn awe. Never in my life have I wit- | 
nessed so tremendous an exhibition of marine energy. 

Here and there, the force being in some way brought 
to bear on the water in the cracks and crevices betwixt 
the pans, huge water-jets rose, like geysers, sometimes 
to the height of certainly a hundred feet. One of these 
got to playing near our bow, beside the berg; and the 
jet, as it rose occasionally, caught by the fierce wind, 
splasbed our deck and rigging repeatedly; and this 
was the more disagreeable that everywhere the water 
fell, ice formed in a moment. 

From the creaking and grinding of the great ice- 
cakes, it was apparent that an enormous pressure was 
being exerted by the gale from the north-castward. 
There was danger of the schooner's beiug crushed be- 
twixt the cakes; our anchorage, however, was in the 
bight of the low iceberg, and the pans to windward did 
not press directly against the vessel’s side. 

A Night of Peril. 

Darkness soon fell on this strange scene of elemental 
strife. Not for an instant did the wind slacken; and in 
the twilfght, the great ice-waves, seen through the white 
cloud of snow-dust, assumed still more gigantic shapes. 
Five minutes would suffice to clog up our companion- 
way with the powdery snow. The thermometer stood 
steady at 10° below zero. We ceased to set a watch 
on deck, and all huddled round the galley stove and 
Even then we shivered in our thickest 
clothing. 

The hours of the evening dragged by; and I think ! 
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it was between nine and ten o’clock that a series of , 
thunderous crashes, more frightful than anything we | 
had heard thus far, startled us afresh. | 

Taking Mat McLeod and wrapping our faces, ears 
and hands in knit comforters, I forced the gangway 
door open into the snow and went on deck. It was im. 
possible to see half the schooner’s length, but off astern, 
as she now lay, the crash of ice-fields, louder than 
thunder, announced some new and more alarming 
phenomenon than that of the ice-waves. 

Immediately I divined the cause. It was a rolling ice- 
berg, crushing through the ice-pans. For mounting 
high—perhaps two hundred feet—out of water, it of 
fered an enormous surface to the action of the under 
current, and was thus, like a great ship under full sail, 
driven through the pack ice, crushing and pounding 
dogvn everything before it. Though invisible, it was 
not far away, and I felt, rather than saw, its dread ca- 


| reer, with a sense of terror such as I had never expe. 


| the cause of the noises to the others. 
yard into the galley; and there we all hovered over 


rienced before. 

In a few moments it had passed out of hearing, to 
leeward; and half-frozen, we went below to explain 
A devout wish 
that was almost a prayer was expressed that none 
| of these icy monsters weuld come nearer where we 


At ten the thermometer in the cabin, aft, indicated | lay. 


8° below; and at two in the afternoon it had fallen to | 
10° below zero! The wind, too, had risen steadily and | 
now blew so terrifically that no one could stand ex- 
posed to it for a single minute. 

All about the schooner, the air was filled with a dense 
white cloud of snow-dust. Above the shriek and roar 
of the gale could be heard heavy reports, as of a can- 
nonade, from the ice-fields, congealing rapidly. 

Still we regarded it as a cold snap merely, though 
none of us had ever seen anything quite so severe. 


Billows of Ice. 

Meantime the heaving of the schooner increased, and 
during the afternoon a strange and alarming phenome 
non disclosed itself. The tremendous gale from the 
northeast had at length set the entire expanse of ice 
in motion; great rhythmic billows ran through it, fol- 


At a little past eleven, another iceberg drove through 
the pack, but at a distance; we heard the thunders of 
its course less distinctly than the first; but shortly 
after one, appalling crashes began to be heard again. 
Immediately these noises increased in loudness; and 
more alarming still, they seemed to come from directly 
to windward. 

Knowing the extreme danger and fearing the worst, 
we at once roused all who were asleep and bade each 
be in readiness to save himself as best he could. Capt. 
Kilgore wrapped Marty in blankets and a scal-skin 
great-coat; the child was swaddled in bed-quilts. 

From the heaving deck of the schooner, blinded with 


the snow and rendered half-breathless by the furious 


lowing each other in slow, ponderous succession. The | 


whole plain of “pans,” 


berg and the schooner. 


rose and fell, and with it our 


As far as we could see to northeast, through the | 
| hearts witli every crash of the ponderous cakes. 


snow-drift, an endless procession of these vast, slow 
ice-waves came careering towards us. Each, as it ap- 
proached, lifted the vessel and with it all the sur- 
rounding ice, heaving up the enormous pans, creaking 
and grinding together, to a height of ten or fifteen feet, 
yet making so little surface disturbance, that one might 
have geedown and walked on the ice with no more 
danger than on the day before. 


wind, we could see literally nothing. But a horrible 
succession of thunder crashes, cach Jouder and nearer 
than the last, revealed to us that the storm-driven berg 
was coming closer each moment, drifting resistlessly 
down upon us. 

What moments were those! Dismay struck to our 

On a sudden we felt the schooner’s bull crack and 
yield. Next moment the entire vessel rose under us. 
There was a shout of horror from every throat. We 
felt ourselves going up and toppling over. Then 


| through the gloom to windward, an enormous white 
| pan was seen rolling up on edge—creaking, crashing! 


Tt was indeed a grand | Higher than our mast-head it rose, imminent in the 


and Titanic spectacle; and it filled our hearts with | darkness, and shut out the wind. ! 


“It’s coming over! It'll fall on us!” was the cry 
that rose above the roar of the wind and ice. 
“Jump! Jump for your lives!” shouted Capt. Kil- 
gore. “Jump off on to the ice to loo‘ard!" 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
HARVEST OFFERINGS 
We gather now from hill and p tain 
Phe golden sheats of ripened y rain, 


And from cach store of tree and vine 
Abundant fruiiage plump and fine. 





We bring from field and forest ways 

flory of these Autumn days: 
The leaves that in the frosty 
Have taken colors rich and f 









' 
air. 
In yonder dell through sunny hour 
We searched, and tound the later towers 
That decked the land with tinges brivi 1, 
Like scattered beams of pleasant light: 





And brought them in as offerings free, 
That all our thankfulness may be 
Acceptable to Him whose love 

Has poured these blessings from above. 


This holy joy, this payme nt sweet 
For labor long in Summer's heat, 
Reveals again to heart and mind 
Th: Mt God is ever very kind, 





He gives the seed and harvest time, 
He tills the need of every clime: 
Each day He sends a tavor ne w. 
And only asks that we be true! 
True in submission to His rule; 
True while attending wisdon.’s school, 
And true to work with righteous zeal 
For love of Christ and human weal. 
A. F. 


BROWNE. 
———_+or- 


For the Companion. 


LORD COLERIDGE. 


A great change has come over the position of Bench 
and Bar in England in the course of the last few years. 

At Westminster, where questions of common law 
were tried, there used to be three different courts: the 
Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Excheq 
uer; and each of these had five judges and a chief. 
The Queen’s Bench chief was the Lord Chief-Justice of 
England; the other two were respectively Lord Chief- 
Justice of the Common Pleas and Lord Chief-Baron. 

Such had been the constitution for many years, aud 
thus we had three great judicial officers of almost an 
ordinate rank, though, as precedence had to be set 
tled, the degrees were in the order in which they have 
been placed. Now, however, there is but one Chief 
of the Common Law Division, and he has the title of 
Lord Chief-Justice of England. 

The post is filled by Lord Coleridge, who certainly 
is not likely to let it suffer in dignity. As he is now in 
the States, some details of his life will be interesting. 
He isa grand-nephew of the poet, and is of the same 
Devonshire family; tall, very bald, and with an invet- 
erate habit of blushing. 

It would be an exaggeration to say of him that he is 
a popular man; he is too satirical, and he seems to lack 
heartiness. He is in politics a Liberal, and was pecu 
liarly obnoxious to Mr. Disraeli when the latter was in 
office. No saying of Lord Beaconstield’s was more 
often quoted in England than one in which he de 
scribed Sir John Coleridge's eloquence as “a stream of 
silvery mediocrity.” 

Never at fault for a word, he never selects a wrong 
one, and yet seldom selects a strong one. There is no 
successful lawyer at the English Bar who has said 
fewer good things in the way of wit, and yet he has 
said no silly things. 

He was always a safe and sometimes a 
very successful one. In breach-of-promise-of marriage 
cases he was peculiarly good. 


advocate 


He had an insidious way 
of getting damaging admissions from a witness who 
had no idea that he was examining him from a hostile 


| point of view. 


He had a beautiful, silvery voice, and his way of 
holding up a love-letter and reading it and then laugh. 
ing at it was quite an accomplishment, and he was 
never tired of repeating it with success. 

He takes his seat at Westminster as President of the 
court, and wears over his scarlet and ermine the collar 
which from the days when Gascoigne, Lord Chief- 
Justice, rebuked the Prince of Wales in the reign of 
Henry IV., has been one of the recognized badges of 
the Chief-Justice of England. 

Amongst the other judges who sit beside him, one of 
the most prominent is Sir William Grove. He is one 
of the rare instances of a man who is great as a lawyer 
and great also at something clse. There have not been 
Law is a very jealous mistress, and he 
who would win her favors must devote himself to 
her. 

I think the only recent judge who had a reputation 
for anything else than law was Talfourd, whose play 
of “Ton” still survives. Sir William Grove was great 
in the scientific world before he took his seat on the 
bench, and his “Treatise on the Formation of Forces” 
is a classic amongst scientific men. 


many such. 


The questions that 
come before an English judge are so various that it is 
well they should all be something else than mere law- 
yers. 

Old Baron Martin delighted in anything connected 
with horses or horse-racing. His eye would brighten 
at the mention of terms which to other men meant very 
little. So now, whenever there is a scientific case, 
questions of patents or machinery, Sir William Grove 
delights to take what would puzzle many of his other 
brothers. 

The contrast between him and Lord Coleridge is very 
remarkable. The Lord Chief-Justice has a high opin- 
ion of his office, is always very dignified and very pre- 
cise. Every hair in his wig is cared for, and he is as 
particular about his lace ruffles and cuffs as a young 
girl. Mr. Justice Grove is very untidy and unmethod- 
ical, always in a hurry and generally late. 

One morning while the judges were in their robing- 
room previous to opening court, Sir William had not 
yet come—as usual. A fresh appointment had just 
been made to the bench, and it was not a popular one. 
The new judge had the reputation of being a toady 
who lived in the perfume of aristocratic names, a rather 
vulgar man with a great worship for a peer. In came 
Sir William, hot and angry and muttering; he could 
not find some notes he had made; his wig was awk- 
wardly on his head; he was angry as all the others 
were at the Jast appointment. 

“What is the matter, Grove?” said Lord Coleridge. 


oO 


Then Sir William began to fuss and to fume and to 
use rather strong language about the new judge. 
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Lord Coleridge listened with a great deal of in- 
terest and sympathy, and when the angriest sen- 
tences were finished,— 

“Please repeat them all over again, Sir Wil- 
liam,” he said. “I never use strong language 
myself, 


but will you use it for me ?” 
Another of the judges who may be seen on the 








bench is Sir 
Hawkins. 


greatest 


sine Henry 
He was one of the 
advocates we have 
had in this generation, and 
perfectly matchless as a cross- 
examiner. No could 
break down a witness as he 
could, or so adroitly handle a 
jury. It was amusing to see 
him pitted against Sergt. Bal- 
lantyne, who is a man of con- 
siderably ability, but 
carcless lazy and apa- 
thetic. two men were 
always scoring off one anoth- 
er. 

Perhaps the best thing Bal- 
lantyne ever said was to 
had the reputation—at the bar at all events—of 
being very fond of money. His fees were always 
large, and in a certain class of cases he could com- 
mand any price he liked. 


one 


more 
and 
These 


Hawkins. The latter 


Ballantyne met Hawkins one day hurrying 
across Westminster Hall from one court to an- 
other. 


“There you go, 
together, as usual; 


Hawkins, scraping the money 
raking in the guineas by the 
thousand, giving yourself no time or peace or en- | 
joyment! What is the it all? You can’t 
take the guineas away with you when you die— | 
and even if you did they'd melt!” | 

We have but few sergeants now left at the bar, | 
and Sergt. Ballantyne is certainly the most emi- | 
nent of them. They are dying off one by one, and 
the order will soon disappear. You know them | 
by a little black wafer on the tops of their wigs, | 
and this is called the coif. | 

The institution old and very singular. 
In the early days of English history, renegade 
clerks would practise in the secular courts as ad- 
vocates or judges, though the canon prohibited 
them from doing so. This was, of course, at a 
time when learning was almost exclusively centred 
in the clergy. But then the tonsure was the in- 
evitable badge of the clerk, and if it were visible, 
his secret would be detected. 

So the coif, or kerchief, was placed under the 
wig, just at the spot where the tonsure, if it ex- 
isted, might occur. And this coif always remained 
the peculiar appendage of a sergeant; and it is 
laid down as one of his rights that he may wear | 
the coif in the presence of the sovereign, and even 
“when talking with the King’s Majesty.” 

The only rights at all resembling this of a ser- 
geant are those claimed by the family of De Cour- | 
cy, Barons of Hinsdale, to remain covered in the 
presence of the sovereign, and the singular privi- 
lege of the Duke of Medina Celi 
Defender of the Faith—to ride 
his helmet on. 

But the sergeants are no longer needed, and 
“Billy Ballantyne” is one of the last of them. Few 
men have got bigger fees or given better work for 
them. , that 
is, of course, as compared with his eminence; but | 
he knows what is more important: men and wo- | 
men, and of all men he knows jurymen. | 
‘Thus he often gets the jury round to his views | 
and readily puts them in good humor at the begin- 
ning of the case. But he does this at the expense | 
of his witness, or rather, of his adversary’s witness. | 

The wit is not always of a very high order, but | 
it wins the verdict. } 

A very pompous witness was in the box, with | 
quite a florid order of face, a hat with a brim as | 
broad as a bishop's in his hand, a great bow-win- 
dow of a waistcoat upholstered with a heavy ca- 
bling of watch-chain,—a most important and im- 
posing-looking witness, whose testimony seemed 
to carry the most undeniable weight. 

“You're an auctioneer, I believe ?” 
geant, looking at him rather fiercely. 

“IT ham,” said the other, with great pomp. 

**And a remarkably w ell-dressed ham you are, 
said Ballantyne. There was a roar through the 
court, and all the dignity of that poor auctioneer 
was crushed. 

Ballantyne recently visited the States, and those | 


use of 


| 


is very 


as hereditary 
into church with 


The sergeant knows scarcely any law 


best 


said the Ser- 
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| who saw his slight, spare figure, so young-looking, 
}or heard his drawling voice, with so little fire or 


| force in it, were at a loss to account for the size of 


the fees or his brief. 

In his palmy days he has got £500 for cross- 
}examining a few witnesses, and the money was 
| well laid out. 
have been badgered by him in the box, and they 
all tell the same story: that when he was angry 
he was very terrible; he had a wolfish look out of 


and calculating the effect of it, that was much 


LORD COLERIDGE, 


more fatal than the bullying cross-cxamination ot | 


other counsel. 

These traits of course are not recognized on 
the platform, where the ease with which he tells a 
story, and the gleams of humor with which he en- 
livens it, are the most striking features of his 
style. W. L. Wooprorre. 
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For the Companion. 


QUATRAINS. 
) 
RESULTS, 
When life was young, I said, “On yonder heicht 
My name will shine, carved where the rocks are 
gran 
And now I see the loom of coming night, 
And all that I have done is writ in sand, 
Il. 
TO-MORROW. 
“To-morrow I give to Love and the Lord, 
But to-day is Fame’s,” he said; 
And the morning shone ona broken sword, 
And a mail-clad warrior, deac 
THos. S. COLLIER, 


+o 


THE PARCELS POST. 
On the first day of August, the British post- | 
office entered upon a novel and important experi- 
ment. This was to carry to all parts of the coun- 


| try not only letters, papers, circulars and postal 


sards, but also parcels and bundles of large as 
well as small sizes 

The carrying of small parcels by mail has been 
performed for some time in the United States. 


But there have been many restrictions on the sys- | 
Only articles of a certain very limited size | 


tem. 


I have spoken to witnesses who | 
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The British post-office has been described as | 


“the nation working for itself,” and so numerous 


have become its aids to the business of life, that | 
It carries thir- | 
teen hundred millions of letters a year, and its | ; 


the description seems a fitting one. 


income from these and papers surpasses fifteen | " 


millions of dollars. It manages the telegraphs of 
| the country ; it has a savings-bank system; it has 
| established not only postal-cards, but return postal- 
cards; and now it has added this enormous busi- 


taking the place of express as well as telegraphic 
companies. 

It is likely that in time the post-office will man- 
age the telephone as it now does the telegraph. 
The result of this wide scope of its operations is 
that the people are served more cheaply, more 
safely, and more promptly than they could be by 
private corporations; while at the same time the | 
national treasury derives a large excess of revenue 
over expenditure by managing and controlling 
these various branches of communication. 





ee 
For the Companion. 
CLOUDED SUNSET 
1 shall not see the sun go down to-night, 
Beyond the pall of clouds that drape the sky; 
The evening draws with unwont sadness nigh, 
And murky shades beforehand shroud his light. 
I love to see him go in glory dight, 
While gorgeous flags of flame around him fly, 
So the spent day—not he!—appears to die, 
But quits one world to make another bright. 
Tee much this sunset likens life’s sad end— 
Neath the dark drapery of its wasted days; 
“Then yawns the grave as sunless as yon west, 
And with thick thronging fears no glad hopes blend. 
Grant me, O Heaven! to die among the rays 
That gild the regions of the Ever Blest! 
WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 
— | 
THE LIQUOR -TRAFFIC. 

It is a melancholy fact that after a very long 
agitation in favor of temperance, the use of intox- | 
icating drink has not been sensibly diminished. 
In countries where the tax laws require a pretty 
accurate account of the manufacture and consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors to be kept, the amount 
varies from year to year, but the average is not 
reduced. 

The average consumption of liquor in the United 
States is less than it is in most countries, owing 
partly to the high price, and partly to the fact 
that in our climate the same amount of liquor will 
produce more intoxication th@n it will in Europe. 

But although comparatively small, the actual 
amount of liquor drank is enormous. It is known 
that the consumption of spirits and beer in the 
United States amounts to fully ninety million 
gallons a year. This is an average of but little 
less than two gallons annually for every person, 
old and young, of both sexes. 





| 
| 
| 


law-than to him who had obeyed it. The law 
makes it for the interest of the licensed dealers to 
put a stop to the unlicensed traffic. 

This theory is yet to be tested. It has just gone 
| into effect in Illinois, under a law passed this year. 
| This will make a very severe test of the plan, for 
the liquor-dealers of Chicago are very powerful. 
| But. whatever plans fail, the efforts to restrict or to 
stop the traffic will not cease. 


| Humanity and religion are interested in the 


his eye, and a way of balancing his first finger | ness of carrying parcels, thus, to a large extent, | cause, and in the end they are sure to prevail 


—_—_—__—_+o+—_____— 
FOOLISH GIRLS. 

A little incident which occurred at a watering-place 
in the summer of 1882 is suggestive enough to furnish 
a story-writer with a plot. 

A young physician, while spending a few days at a 

| summer resort, was attracted by the picturesque face 

and charming grace of a young lady who was under 
the care of her parents. Every day found him more 
| in love; and when she returned home, he could not re- 
sist the impulse to jump aboard the train which was 
carrying her away from him. 

Her father and mother did not go with her. She was 

| placed under the protection of a young married lady ; 
hence Dr. L-—, who was strict in his ideas of deco- 
}rum, did not join them, but remained unseen at the 
back of the car, eagerly following every motion of his 
| friend with his eyes. 

He noticed with some surprise that she had taken 
possession of a whole seat, piling up satchels, shawls, 
etc., although the car was rapidly filling. An old man 
with white hair approached and asked if the seat were 
taken. She stared at him and made no answer. He 
remained standing. 

She whispered and giggled with her friend, who was 





| but little older than herself, and no wiser, apparently 


enjoying her rudeness. Half an hour later, a young 
man opposite was seen to take more than ordinary no. 
| tice of them, and encouraged by their manner, he 
touched his hat, evidently made some commonplace 
remark, and then continued the conversation, Soon 
after he called a friend and introduced him, and before 
the end of the journey was reached the acquaintance 
seemed to have become quite familiar. 

As the young lady left the car, she was surprised to 
find Dr. L , in whom she felt a real interest, stand- 
ing near the door, calmly regarding her. He courteous- 
ly escorted her to the platform. 

“Why did you not come to us?” she cried. 
needed you.”’ 

“No,” he said, quietly, ‘you do not need me now, 
nor at any other time.” 

She never saw him again. 

Now every young girl who acts rudely and unbecom- 
ingly in a railway car may not lose a lover by her fol- 
ly, but she certainly does lose the respect of all those 
observers whose respect is worth having. . Modest dig- 
nity commands homage from every stranger, but free. 
dom of speech and manner in public are not only vul 
gar, but they lead to dangers that no girl should en- 
counter. The retirement that comes from quietness 
and modesty should be her safeguard. 





“We 





The amount of misery which the alcohol in this 
ocean of spirits and beer causes, is one of the 
frightful facts in our modern civilization. In view 
of it there is hardly a person living who does not | 
admit that the unrestricted use of strong drink is 
anevil. But although this is acknowledged, men 
differ very greatly as to the means of lessening the 
evil. 

There are the advocates of “moral suasion, 
and there are the prohibitionists, and between 
them there is room for a great many shades of 
opinion. This man thinks that the law should 
leave the business free, and that all the public en- 
ergy should be devoted to instructing old and 
young as to the evils of drink, and in teaching 
| them self-control. 

That man believes that the law should go the 
length of making it difficult to get liquor, by a li- 
|cense system which permits only men of some 





conscience to sell, and which makes the cost of | 


liquor high. 
Another holds that the sale is wholly iniquitous 


» | 


A foolish girl, while dining at the St. Louis Hote! in 
Quebec, entered into conversation with the waiter. 
“How did the Princess Louise dress at dinner?” she 
| asked, giggling. 
| “In dark woollen stuff, buttoned to the chin,” said 
the man. ‘Like any lady, she did not wish to be looked 

” 








The rebuke was well deserved. 





EE 
“LITTLE TRAITS TELL LARGE TALES.” 

I have been thinking for some months of the keys to 
| character, associations, habits of thought and life, that 
we all give by looks or gestures and expressions, care- 
less words and unconscious moments. I saw the above 
quotation in one of Hazlitt’s essays, and it is exactly 
what I was looking for for a fit title. 

The importance of little things has been much dis- 
cussed, but I want to take it up in another manner, as 
an unconscious revelation of what would otherwise 
be unknown. 

What a witty friend remarked of two showy people 
we met at the seaside, “They look elegant and gram- 
matical—at a distance!” is true of many others. 

At one of the large and elegant hotels of New York 





and weight and character can thus be transported | and wrong, and he would forbid it by most strin- | | noticed a seemingly charming woman ata table near 


from one place to another by the post-office. 

The new departure in England is of ‘a much 
broader scope. 
a great department of the post-office. 
all kinds, packages, liquids, articles of furniture, 
so long as they do not exceed thirty-five pounds’ 
weight, are carried at rates ranging upward from 
three pence (six cents) a bundle. 

The English post-office, in short, intends to do 
a very extensive express business. Not only have 
new buildings been added to the various central 
offices, to accommodate the bulky matter which 
now goes by mail, but a large number of carts 
have been provided for carrying it to and fro; and 
the postmen in the rural districts have been sup- 
plied with donkeys. The tricycle 
used to some extent for the purpose. 

London itself is divided into twelve parcels dis- 
tricts, and the other cities and towns proportion- 
ately to the population. 

The first day on which the Parcels Post went 
into operation, the scene at the various depots was 
an interesting and busy one. It proved, however, 
that the new system had been carefully prepared, 
and that it was likely to be successful. 

It was interesting to see that the public were 
quick to appreciate the new privilege; and it is 
curious to learn what sort of articles were thus, at 
the beginning, confided to the mails. ° 

There were, for instance, a great many umbrellas 
and canes; boxes of fish and fruit; medicines 
from the apothecaries; hat-boxes and boots, and 
dry-goods. One person sent an india-rubber kit- 
ten, with the label dangling from its neck ; ancther, | 


| a large canvas, for an artist in Scotland; while a 
| third confided a small coffin to the tender mercies 


of the postmen. 


The Parcels Post is to be of itself | 
Bundles of | 


is also being | 


| gent laws, with heavy penalties attached to a vio- 
| lation of them. Each of these opinions is capa- 
ble of numerous variations. 

The question of dealing with the liquor traffic is 
| becoming more and more one in which statesmen 
| interest themselves. For while nothing yet done 
| has diminished the use of alcohol very greatly, 
| yet it is recognized that the good of the human 
| race requires something to be done to check the 
| evil. 
| It is certainly true that in our day there are 
‘ones more persons who abstain. from the use of 
| liquor altogether than there used to be, and there 
| are more who are moderate in the use of it. But 
|on the other hand, there are the debased drunk- 
| ards always with us; and from those who are in- 
| capable of self-control, nine-tenths of the criminal 
class come. 

Fortunately, the number of those who are in 
favor of restraining laws of some kind is increas- 
ing. This is seen by the popularity of the new 
legislation in some of our Western States. The 
laws may or may not be wise, but they indicate a 
hopeful tendency. 

A new phase in liquor legislation is that known 
as “high license.” The intention is to put the price 
of a license to sell liquor so high that only a few 
men can afford to pay it. The result anticipated 

is that the smaller shops will become unprofita- 
| ble, and therefore the number of places where 
| drink may be had will be diminished. 

It is also supposed that the man who has paid 
five hundred dollars for a license to sell liquor 
will not wish another man to sell who has not | 
| taken out a license, and of course has paid noth- 
ing for the privilege of selling. That would give | 
a larger profit to the dealer who had violated the | 





mine, and said something pleasant of her to my friend. 
“Yes, she looks well enough, but she asks for ‘con- 
summy,’” meaning the French soup which usually 
adorns the first line of a dinner ménu. That was a 
sufficient test, as in the case of Coleridge’s hero, with 
| the noble brow and massive head, who only opened his 
| mouth to exclaim, as some cakes were brought in, 
*Them’s the jockeys for me !” 
| I was sitting in a station the other day, waiting wea- 
| rily for a belated train. A lady, quietly dressed and 
with a striking face, interested me particularly. But 
| She found atemporary occupation which decided her 
social place. Rising, she drew one of the long pins 
from her bonnet, which runs through the back hair, 
and walking up and down picked her pretty teeth! 

When the car stops how many show their real char- 
acter, quite unintentionally. Selfishness, gluttony, 
rude pushing, loud laughter. The greetings amuse 
one. Men of a certain rank in life carefully avoid look- 
ing at each other when they shake hands. They sce 
everything but their friend, and are sure to spit after 
the salutation. 

Many betray themselves at the table. 

Some persons of a bucolic ancestry go through all 
the farming operations on their plates; raking, hoeing, 
shovelling, and pitching in food, as the hay goes in to 
the barn-loft, or is piled on the cart. Others put out 
their elbows and go to work as for dear life, giving the 
impression of a pressure of important business, which 
cannot be attended to until the stomach is filled. 

I have seen a woman stirring her coffee, morning 
after morning, with as much vim as a cook uses in 
mixing ber muffins. 

I was talking of this with a friend, who told me of 
an elegantly-dressed woman whom she met at a large 
party, who was resplendent in satin and laces, dia 
monds and jet, and quite the observed and admired 
guest. Her toilet was superb, and she did not reveal 
| herself until at the table, when, beckoning to a wait- 
er with her forefinger, she cried out, ‘“‘Waiter,. here! 
I want a little o’ that ’ere jell!” 
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Sometimes a single phrase, as ‘‘He done well,” or “I 
wisht you would,” or “I waked you up,” mars the 
whole conversation. As Dr. Holmes puts it, “The 
woman who calhilates is lost.” 

It is hardto give up phrases which one has heard in 
younger days, from lips loved and reverenced; but 
these little verbal errors may decide one’s future. I 
dislike to hear aman spoken of as “smart;’’ it sug- 
gests a mustard paste; or to be told, in answer to an 
inquiry about some one’s health, that he is “pretty 
smart.” Why do people speak of a stranger as a 
“strange man’? You look, expecting to see some- 
thing odd or wild, a hat askew, or glaring eyes, and 
find a most commonplace body. 

Little phrases, oft-repeated as fill-gaps, become in- 
tolerable. One leads you on through a stupid narra- 
tion or explanation of something you knew clearly be- 
fore he began, with a constant ‘‘d’ye see? see? see?” 
Another puts in a ‘‘to-be-sure! to-be sure! to-be-sure!”’ 
at your every clause, which is meant to be kindly ap- 
preciative, but which teases a sensitive ear like a mos- 
quito’s hum. 

When persons are embarrassed, the lack of thorough 
good-breeding is often made apparent. Ata baccalau- 
reate sermon the other day, I noticed an extremely 
pretty young lady going slowly and rather hopelessly 
through the crowded aisle for a seat. As the search 
grew less encouraging, she turned to some one behind 
her and stuck out her tongue. Of course, almost 
every one in that large congregation was looking at 
her,- for people, when in a mass, always turn their 
heads for the slightest cause, and that little unconscious 
gaucherie of hers was seen by hundreds. 


———_—_—$_<@>— 


LOST THEIR NOTES. 

The custom of “reading”? sermons has given rise to 
many amusing anecdotes illustrative of the bondage of 
those clergymen who cannot preach without a manu- 
script. We lately met with an incident which shows 
that the preacher, to save himself from embarrass- 
ment, must not only lay his manuscript before him, 
but must also properly arrange it. 

A “candidate” suddenly stopped in the midst of his 
sermon and began to turn the leaves of his manuscript 
over and over. The preacher was near-sighted, and 
his defective vision intensified the nervousness of the 
congregation, as for ten minutes the self-possessed 
man calmly looked for his misplaced page. At last, 
he resumed his discourse with the remark,— 

“Brethren, [ hope you have not meanwhile forgotten 
the last point. We will now proceed with the next.” 

They were unable to proceed far, for the manuscript 
was so ill arranged that the sermon was obliged to be 
ended with a lame extemporization. The candidate 
received commiseration, but no call from that church. 

A lecturer, alighting from a stage-coach in a country 
town one evening, took the valise which the driver 
handed him and hurried into the hotel. Some time 
afterward, wishing to look over his lecture, he was dis- 
mayed to find that the valise was not his, and that his, 
in which was the lecture, had gone on with the stage. 

As he could not speak without his manuscript, there 
was nothing to be done but to pursue the stage, al- 
though it was a cold, rainy night. 

The president of the society, under whose auspices 
the lecture was to be given, procured a fast horse, 
overtook the stage after a five-mile drive, and brought 
back the precious manuscript in time for the delivery 
of the lecture. 

An amusing episode occurred at a service conducted 
by twin brothers, both clergymen, who were so much 
alike in appearance that only intimate friends could 
tell them apart. One brother led the introductory 
exercises, but the other brother, rising to preach, 
thrust his hand into his coat-tail pocket to draw forth 
his sermon; a perplexed look came over his face. 

He hastily explored his other pockets, the hymn- 
book and the Bible. Suddenly a happy thought struck 
him. He whispered to his brother, who, on plunging 
his hand into his coat-tail pocket, produced the missing 
manuscript, to the amusement and relief of the con- 
gregation. Just before the service the twins had acci- 
dentally exchanged coats. 


METTERNICH SEEN BY HIMSELF. 

Prince Metternich, for forty years, was the leading 
statesman of Austria, and for over thirty years con- 
trolled the destinies of Europe. He embodied in his 
policy the principles of the most absolute despotism, 
and allowed the people no rights against their sover- 
eign. He was thought to be selfish and unprincipled, 
and fond of rule. 

But in his autobiography, recently published, he 
represents himself as having a hearty dislike for pub- 
lic office, and as consenting to fill it only at the com- 
mand of the Emperor. He asserts that he was gov- 
erned during his long career by a single regard for 
right and for the good of Europe. 

He said to the Emperor, “Your Majesty wishes me 
to enter on a sphere for which I believe I have no vo- 
cation. Public service has no attraction for me.” 

In a review of his life towards the close, he writes, 
“The part I have played has been not from choice, but 
from a feeling of duty. Free from every ambition, but 
that of honestly fulfilling tasks which, owing to a va- 
riety of circumstances, were laid upon me from the 
very beginning of my ministry, I have never left the 
path which seemed to me to be the right one. Un- 
moved by the errors of the time, errors which always 
lead society to the abyss, I have had the happiness in 
a time full of dangers to save the cause of peace and 
the welfare of nations.” 

Metternich must have been strangely misjudged by 
his contemporaries, or he utterly deceived himself as 
to his own motives. Perhaps he was both misjudged 
and self-deceived, for even the best of men act from 
mixed motives. 





— —~ -+e@+_____ 
LAFAYETTE’S VISIT. 

Thurlow Weed, in his Autobiography, mentions a 
curious circumstance concerning the visit of Gen. La- 
fayette to the United States in 1824. 

The general, he says, was quite unprepared for the 
reception that awaited him here, and expected to pay 
his way like any other traveller. He had once been a 
very rich man, but his losses during the French Revo- 
lation, added to his profuse expenditures in ours, had 


reduced his estate, and he was obliged to calculate his 
expenses closely, 


inquired as to the cost of living and travelling in the 


| boat, and the price of board in the hotels, all of which, 





| ough study of the great English writers in prose and 


| tlemen computed what it would cost the travellers to 





On board the Cadmus, the vessel in which he crossed 
the Atlantic, he met a Boston gentleman, of whom he 


United States. He asked the fares by stage and steam- 


by the request of the marquis, his secretary carefully 
recorded. By the aid of these figures, the three gen- 


pase a year in the country and visit the old friends and 
comrades of the general. 

The memoranda, as we all know, were never again 
referred to. From the moment Lafayette landed in 
America to the moment when he touched again the 
soil of France, he was not allowed to put his hand in 
his pocket for money. Every wish, every want, was 
anticipated and abundantly supplied, to say nothing of 
the township of land and the two hundred thousand 
dollars voted him by Congress to reimburse him for 
his expenditures during the Revolutionary War. 
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STUDY OF THE POETS. 

Mr. Adams, in his address at Harvard, asserted that 
mental discipline might be acquired as effectively by 
the study of the modern languages, as by that of the 
ancient classics. ‘John Bright is, next to Mr. Glad- 
stone, the most eloquent speaker ip Parliament, and is 
noted for the strength and elegance of his English style. 
The Premier, of course, isa master of Latin and Greek, 
and his style shows that he has been trained by his 








classical studies. 

But Mr. Bright has had no university education, and 
no discipline from either ancient or modern languages, 
But he has studied the English Bible, Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, the English and American poets, with great care, | 
and made himself familiar with their finest passages. 
He once told an American gentleman that Mr. Long- | 
fellow is one of his favorite poets, and that he had 
given many evenings to reading his poems aloud, and | 
committing them to memory. He ascribes his facility | 
in the choice of words to his familiar acquaintance with | 
the poets, and to his habit of reading aloud their finer 
passages. 

Young people, therefore, need not think it indispen- 
sable to study the classics, or even the modern lan- 
guages, in order to acquire a command of the English 
tongue. This may be done in an easier way, by a thor- 


| 





poetry. But it is better to understand the classics if 
one can; the classics are the foundation of a broad 
education. 





+e 
NEGLECTED. 
An author’s own estimate of his work—and of the 
comparative value of his different performances—is 
almost never the best one, and is often curiously unrea- 
sonable. Milton always wondered why people did not 
rank ‘‘Paradise Regained” above ‘‘Paradise Lost,” 
he did; and Sir Walter Scott would probably have re- 
mained merely a poet, in his own chosen literary prov- 
ince, but for the fact that “Byron’s success drove him 
from the field.’”’ The refusal of the public to like their 
poetry better than their prose has chagrined a good 
many able, but too ambitious, writers, and disappoiftt- 
ment has dashed the spice of flattery in more than one 
amusing instance. 


Bayard Taylor never fully reconciled himself to the 
vocation of a prose-writer. He believed that the world 
should have demanded nothing of him but poetry. 
Concerning this he used to tell a good story at his own 
expense: 

during his last lecturing trip through the Western 
States he was the guest, in a small city, of the chair- 
man of the lecture committee, a self- satisfied and pros- 
perous citizen, who met Tay lor at the train, and car- 
ried him home to his own finely- furnished house. 
While waiting for the evening repast, the well-fed 
chairman said, with manifest pride, that probably Mr. 
Taylor did not remember him. No, Mr. Taylor did 
not. 

“Why,” said the chairman, “you were here in this 
town ten years ago this very winter, this very month, 
and sto pped with me, as you are stopping now.’ 

Mr. Taylor professed his interest in the important 
fact. The chairman, glanéing around on the chromos, 
the new carpets, and the glittering white walls of his 
home, said,— 

“Yes, you see I have been prospering since then. 
Yes, the Ww orld has been a pretty good place for me. It 
has for you too, Mr. Taylor. I have watched your 
course ever since I got pn see Ar with you, ten years 
ago, and I suppose I am one of the few people who 
have read everything you have written.” 

“What!” said Taylor; “everything?” 

“Yes, sir; everything I could lay my hands on.” 

bat! hen,” said ‘Taylor, ‘perhaps you will tell me what 
you think of my new poem, ‘Lars’? 

hat!’ said the man; “do you write poetry ?”— 
Harper's Drawer. 
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A KING PLAYING HORSE. | 

One genial memory of a person will outweigh many 
unpleasant characteristics that happen to belong to 
him; and most of us are ready and glad to correct the 
bad impression of appearances by welcoming a single 
redeeming fact. So our feelings soften towards a per- 
sonage in history whom we do not like, or a portrait 
that repels us, as soon as some tender incident in the 
life of the original brings him nearer to us. A case in 
point is related by a writer in The Presbyterian. 

The portrait of William III. of England inspires one 
with awe. ‘There is a severity in his countenance that 


makes one stand at a distance, even though he admire 
that prince. These were my "feelings for years, until 








they were changed by my learning of this incident. 
The king was one day engaged deeply in matters of 
state. There was a knock at the door. 
“Who is there?” said the king. 
“My Lord Buck,’’ was the reply, coming from a 
childish voice. 


| 
“What does he want?”’ said the king, as he went and | 


opened the door. 

“The king, for my horse to draw my carriage.” 

His secretary, who perhaps bad never seen a smile 
on the royal face, looked on with wonder. But, to his 
astonishment, the king laid down his pen and parch- 
ment, and laid aside the cares of state. A smile spread 
over his features. He took hold of the string and 
trotted up and down with the carriage, to the complete 
satisfaction of my Lord Buck. 


Since I read that, I have loved William ITI. as 1| 


never did before. Perhaps none but a child could have 
aroused so completely the sympathies of the king. 


William IIT. was the Prince of Orange who defeated 
the forces of James at the battle of the Boyne. 


een aie 


‘Dip you see that meteoric display last night?” 
asked Smith of Gilhooly. ‘When did it come off ?” 
“About nine o’clock. Didn’t sa see it?” “No; of 
course I didn’t. I live out in the suburbs of Harlem, 
and never get a chance to see anything that is going on 
after dark in the business portion of the city.” 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM, 

Dr. C. 8. ELLIS, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed it | 
for a man who had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen 
years, but during the last two years has entirely ab- 
stained. He thinks the Acid Phosphate is of much ben- 
efit to him.” [Aadr. 


—_——___— 
Three bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured a case of 
Sciatica Rheumatism two years old. 100 doses, $1. [Adv. 


After a sea diet, to prevent boils and eruptions, and 
assist acclimation, use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv, 
_— —>—-——_ 

$145 Magee Standard Ranges sold in 1882. Constant- 
ly increasing sales are a sure evidence of superiority.[Adv 
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Halford Sauce is expressly for family use. 
Halford Sauce, No gentleman’s table is furnished 
without it. (Ade. 


AGENTS WANTED best Family Knitting 


Machine ever Ly: ented. Will knit a pair of Stockings 
with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. It 
will also knit a great variety of fancy work for which 
there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 
terms to the’ Twombly Knitting Machine Co., 
163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


™ZAMZUMMIMS, 


Or BIBLE GIANTs, &c,, &c. 
Exercises which parents will find spe cially adapted : 
the pleasant, profitable, and proper Sabbath After- 
noon Occu ag of their girls and — at home. | 
Sent postpaid for 50 cts,; 3 for $1. 2c, stam ps 8 taken. 

MERCAN' MLE PUBLISHING cot St. Louis, Mo 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMET RS 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Send for list and deseription of our ten 


QUEEN & CO._Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful ap ig sd the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, F. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use ot 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 








EVERY WHERE to sell the 























| North 


In The Devil’s Lake, 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN 
And Mouse River Country. 


1320 
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C RES iiss: yto 
x A Land Office at 
Dakota. Grand Forks,Dt. 
4e Adaress 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass.Agt.,St.Paul,Minn, 
and Manitoba K, R. St. St. Paul, Minn. 
On Improved REAL 
ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other prosper- 
ous cities in Minnesota, so as to net the lender 
Payable semi- 
. Exchange. Conservative valuations. 
si rple secur itie s. 14 years successful ex- 
perience, The best of references. Write 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn, 
World’s ONLY Manufactory of 
Invalids and Cripples, 
Self and secondary hand propulsion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
makers of the Patented" RollingChairs,” 
pushed about at the Centennial. For 
Nustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
| Smith Smith Wh heel Chair C oncern, 162 N Y, 
ON THE LINE OF THE 
Pay > — : 
ADDRESS, dl \ FULL PARTICULARS 
FREE, 
Me ntion a Land Comninissioner, 
Compn. S'S MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


United States 
Sectional Map and full particulars 
FRE id Db 
C2 PER A ANNUM ! annually in N. 
n r Circular. Mention Compan, Address 
Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
ease of movement wnequalled.” Sole 
mention YOUTHS COMPANION, . 
2 Ww illiam St., 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 
CHARLES L. COLBY, 
IIN WISCONSIN 








“FORTHE HOUSE _ 


VHE Autumn number of Vick’s Floral Guide, contain- 





built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there isa weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, Sold in tins 
only (44 Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 








LYON & HEALY, State and Monroe Streets, CHICAGO, 
Will send prepaid to any address their Illustrated Price List of 
Zhatest Style Banjos. 
Just the instrument for Prats Camping Parties, Summer Evening 


Serenades, etc. Now theragein best society. Prices, $3 and upward 


ing a full list of Bulbs for Fall Planting, and Flow= 
ers for the House, with description of Hyacinths, 'T ‘lips, 
Lilies, and all Buibs and Seeds for Fall P lanting in the 
garden, just published, and free to all on applic ation. 
Customers who ordered bulbs last fall will ree 
without t applying. J AM ES vic K, Roe ‘he ‘ster, N _Y 






Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
ing the Complexion, 





ns lt Bic ad CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
BEFORE®AFTER Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 
USING that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 





ere 


“URS 


SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra per cake, 


on each packet, 
Sold by druggists, 
cakes, 60c,, and 


25 cts.; 3 
mailed to any 








by 








FRENCH ACHROMATIC 
TELESCOPE. 


A NEW OFFER. 

This cut shows a sectional view of 
our superb French Achromatic Tele- 
scope. By examining the cut you 
can see the location of the five lenses, | 
sliding tubes and diaphragm. This 
Telescope differs from 
the large costly instru- 
ments only in size 

During the summer 
months the demand for 
this Telescope is very 
great. We take the en- 
tire production of this 





maker and can guaran- 
tee every instrument to 
be faultless. 
shows size 


Cut No.2 
of Achro- 


| C.N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 15 Fulton St., New York, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


SES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially pre= 
pared for House Culture and Winter Bloom. 
Delivered safely by mail, postpaid,at all port offices 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1; 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
$10; $100 for $13. We CIVE a Handsome 
Present of Choice and Vaiuable ROSES Free 
with every order. Our NEW IDE, « complete 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly tllustrated—free to all 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose _Rose Growers, _ West Grove, Chester 0o., P Par 


THE BEST HOMES 
For 10 Million People are in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EWASHINGTON AND OREGON, 











matic Lens. 
No. 2, 


Description.—Length, when ex- 
tended, 1644 inches; diameter, 1°s 
inches. When closed, 6 inches. It 
has FIVE lenses of the best French | 
manufacture. The object lenses are 
Achromatic. The extension tubes 
are polished brass, while the barrel 
of the instrument is covered with 
French Morocco. 








How far can I see with the 
Telescope? If the atmosphere is 
clear, you can see the time on a 
tower clogk at a distance of four 
miles. A man who is one mile away 
will appear to be but twenty 
from you. The moons of Jupiter | 
can be seen with it. Its power is 
fifteen times, It is a most excellent 
instrument in every respect. 

Price,—We will send one of these 
Telescopes to any address for $3.00, 
and 15 cents for postage. 


A GIFT 


rods 

















Until Nov. Ist, 
we will include 
FREE with each 





Microscope of high magnifying pow- 
er, and one Ivory Microscopic Pho- 


tograph Watch Charm. Four beautiful views of Niagara ! 


Falls can be seen in this Charm. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


ri 


With each Telescope. | 


Telescope one Pocket Educational | 


Along the Line of the 


|NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


| THE 


4¢ 


ment 

20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 

4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 

20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 

For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P.R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 


LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 


Beautiful Flowers for Winter and 
Early Spring. 


Our beautifully Il- 
lustrated Calalogue 
of Tulips, Crocus, 
Hyacinths, ‘Narcissus, 
Lilies, and other har- 
dy bulbs and plants 
for Winter or early 
Spring flowering in 
the house or garden 
will be mailed FREE 
to all who apply. 
Send for it at once. 
The following choice 
‘bulbs will be sent by 


otted the wi 
loom_ beautifully in 
the ouse during 
Winter, or, being per- 
fectl hardy, the 
can be planter din the 
garden where they 
will commence to 
bloom as soon as the 
gome opens | ae me 
pring 

ives full directens 
or culture, 





12 Doable Tulips, all colors mixed 
12 Single ad “ « 
12 Named . 12 choice sorts...... 
12 Double & Single Hyacinths, all colors.1.00 
25 Beautifal Crocus, all colors mixed.. 25 

9 named Lillies, including Auratum....1.00 
Address, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. ¥. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


SEPT. 27, 1883. 














For the Companion. 
THE FRINGED AND CLOSED GENTIAN, 


Two sisters dwelt beside a brook, 
Blue-Gentian was their name,— 
All this was centuries ago, 
Ere both were known to fame; 
And one was good as beautiful, 
The other proud and ai 
And in a wood, near by, 
A tricksy little fairy. 


ry. 
there lived 


It chanced upon an autumn day 
Tl ‘fairy spied the two, 
And feigning weariness, he begged 
Of them a sip of dew: 
The one held up her tiny cup, 
The fairy drained it lightly; 
The other cried, “Begone, thou elf!” 
And clutched her drop more tightly. 


Then quoth the cunning sprite: “This day 
Shall bring ye both renown, 
Sweet maid, accept this fairy fringe, 
To deck thy azure gown; 
But thou, rude, selfish one, now take 
Thy ast look at the sky, 
For nevermore shalt thou or thine 
Gaze into mortal eye!” 














| 
» days sped on: the sisters twain i 
assed silently away, 
But children’s children, year by year, 
The fairy will obey; 
Some wear a fringe of matchless hue, 

Rarer than costly laces, 
While others fold their garments close, 

And ever hide their faces. 
MABEL C, DowpD, 


The 
P 
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For the Companion. 


FAME AND RECOGNITION. 

Two gentlemen met in Washington last winter 
and passed a week together. ‘They had been class- 
mates at college; one was now an obscure farmer, 
the other is a well-known leader in national af- 
fairs, and has been a candidate for the Presidency. 

Atter observing his friend carefully for some 
days, the farmer said, “I honestly believe that 
your fame is only an annoyance to you.” 





but very often was sorry for having spoken. 
Every one knows the modern parallel to the say- | 
ing of Socrates: ‘The wicked live to eat and drink ; 
the good eat and drink in order to live.” 

Some one remarked to Socrates that it was a| 
great thing to have one’s desires. “It is still 
greater,” said the philosopher, ‘‘to have no de- 
sires.” 

This is very like the well-known saying of 
Brotherton, M. P., of Salford, Eng., which deserves 


| to be written in letters of gold: ‘My riches consist 


not in the extent of my possessions, but the few- 
ness of my wants.” ; 

We all know the rich man who, finding fault 
with an extravagant son, told him that at his age 
he did not squander his money. ‘No; but you 
hadn’t a rich old hunks of a father like I.” We 
can go back to Plutarch for this. Dionysius, re- 
proving his son for bad conduct, said, ‘“You never 
knew me to do so.” 

“No,” replied the youth; “but you hadn’t a 
king for a father.” 

“And you won’t have a son a king,” said the 
monarch. 


+o 
FAMOUS POPULAR SONGS. 


The St. Louis Republican furnishes an account of 
the origin of many popular songs. The following in- 
cidents seem to us interesting, some of which are old 
and some new. 

“The Old Oaken Bucket’ was written by Wood- 
worth in New York City during the hot summer of 
1817. He came into the house and drank a glass of 
water, and then said, ‘‘How much more refreshing it 
would be to take a good long drink from the old oaken 
bucket that used to hang in my father’s well.” His 
wife suggested that it was a happy thought for a 
poem. He sat down and wrote the song as we have it. 

“Woodman, Spare that Tree!’’ was the result of an 
incident that happened to George P. Morris. A 
friend’s mother had owned a little place in the coun- 
try, which she was obliged from poverty to sell. On 
the property grew a large oak, which had been plant- 
ed by his grandfather. The purchaser of the house 
and land proposed to cut down the tree, and Morris’ 


nestly prayed within the inmost chambers of his little 
eart that his companion might get off at Somerville, 
or Everett, or Chelsea; anywhere but Lynn, or a sta- 
tion beyond. And the tired man thanked his stars for 
even a moment’s rest, expecting every second to be 


| ousted by the owner of the grip-sack. 


The train moved out from the station. In vain did 


| the large man try to read the stranger’s ticket to see 


what his destination was. 
but the stranger sat quietly in his place, and the large 
man grew nervous. The train stopped at Everett, and 
still the stranger gazed peacefully ahead, never budg- 
ing, and the large man began to perspire. Then came 
Chelsea, but the stranger still held fast to the bag, and 
never offered to stir. 

The stranger had by this time fully grasped the situ- 
ation, and though thankful for his seat, determined to 
punish the unaccommodating pig for his selfish decep- 
tion. So, when Lynn was reached, the large man put 
forth his hand for his bag, but the stranger drew back 
the same with an expression of surprise, saying,— 

“IT beg your pardon, but this is not = baggage.”’ 

“But it isn’t yours,” stammered the owner, blush- 


Somerville was reached, 


ing. 

**To be sure; but I propose to see it returned to the 
proper person. Here, conductor, here’s a man who 
wants to run off with this baggage that doesn’t belong 
to him. Somebody put it in the seat to secure a place, 
and evidently got left at Boston, for he hasn’t claimed 
it, and now this man wants to run away with it,” and 
he gave the conductor a wink, and as that official knew 
the stranger personally, he understood the wink, and 
promptly replied,— 

“The only thing to do is to return the bag to Boston, 
and store it among the unclaimed baggage.” 

But,” expostulated the large man —— 

“Hold on there!” said the conductor, showing a po. 
lice badge; “none of this. What kind of aman was 
it who left the bag?”’ 

And then the stranger and the conductor and one or 
two sympathizing passengers combined to confuse the 
large man, and he, hating to confess to his piggishness, 
and knowing not what to dv, precipitately fled, amid 
the frowns and sighs of the observers at his wicked- 
ness. But the stranger, with a happy, contented gmile, 
had the bag returned to Boston, where the large man 
had to come next day and identify it. 

The moral to this true tale is obvious. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CRICKET. 


Cricket, cricket, merry cricket, 
Chirping in the tangled thicket 

Or beneath the garden wicket, 
From the wing or from the throat 
Comes thy quick and dainty note? 
Who can tell whence rings the note 
Of the oft-repeated tune. 

Merry in the August noon, 

Or upon the full-blown moon 

Of the young September eves 





friend paid him ten dollars for a bond that the oak 
should be spared. 
tree, and wrote the song. 





“Suppose, G ,»” was the reply, “you were to 
enter a street-car full of strangers, vulgar, gossip- 
ing folk, and that they should call out your name 
loudly, and state that you had an idiot brother 
and that you had been suspected of stealing in 
your youth, and that your son was going headlong 
to the dogs? Should you like it? Well, the coun- 
try is only a big street-car, and fame in it is just 
such personal gossip from vulgar mouths.” 

This was a new and startling view of the sub- 
ject to the farmer, which he took home to think 
over. 

A poor invalid girl, confined for many years to 
a bed of suffering, wrote, out of a full heart, the 
poem ‘Nearer, God, to thee!” Before she 
died, that cry of a human soul to its Maker was 
echoed all over the world. ‘I have heard it,” a 
friend wrote to her, ‘tin China and from the lips 
of Polynesian converts.” 
was in her grave that even the name of the writer 
was known. If the gossip of the street-car rep- 
resents fame, this echo of a true word is typical of 
recognition. 

Every Sophomore at college dreams of becom- 
ing famous some day. Yet it is probable, if he is 
made of heroic stuff, that this noisy bruit, once 
gained, would be distasteful to him. 

But every man whois given a man’s part to play 
has the consciousness that he has a word to speak, 
which perhaps his own friends or townsmen do 
not understand. When it is spoken, and the an- 
swer comes back to him from the great world, 
that he has been understood and has won recogni- 
tion from his peers, one of the keenest, highest 
pleasures which life yields becomes his. Fame is 
the senseless echo of his own name; the other a 
harmony which tells him that he too has struck a 
chord in the divine song of humanity. 


my 
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ANCIENT WIT AND WISDOM. 

An illustration of Solomon’s saying that ‘There 
is nothing new under the sun,” is forced upon us 
in the frequent reappearance of scraps of humor 
or happy good sense that are older than the Chris- 
tian cra. Some of the following incidents are fa- 
miliar, and have been attributed to various mod- 
ern authors; but it is interesting to trace them to 
their ancient source. 

The loquacity of barbers is proverbial. It is 
evident that there is something in the profession 
which conduces to it, or how shall we account for 
the following anecdote, which dates several cen- 
turies before Christ? Archelaus of Macedonia, 
going to have his hair cut, was asked by the artist, 
‘How will you have it cut?” ‘In silence,” said 
the monarch. Do we not all sympathize with 
him? 

The same king had some dirty water thrown 
over him. His courtiers would have the offender 
punished. ‘No,’ said Archelaus; “he didn't 
throw it over me, but the man he thought I was.” 

This reminds us of Macaulay in one of the Town 
and Gown Cambridge riots, when a dead cat came 
full in his face. The man who had thrown it 


came up to him and was profuse in his apologies. 
*T didn’t mean it for you, but for Mr. Adeane. 
“Oh, very well, my good friend; but I wish you 
had meant it for me, and hit Mr. Adeane. 

Hardly any saying is better known than that 
“Speech is silver, silence golden.” Simonides used 
te say that he never regretted holding his tongue, 


Yet it was not until she | 


“Oft in the Stilly Night” was produced by Moore 
| after his family had undergone apparently every possi- 
ble misfortur One of his children died young, an- 
other went astray, and a third was accidentally killed. 
| “The Light of Other Days’? was written to be intro- 
| duced into Balfe’s opera, ‘“The Maid of Artois.’’ The 
opera is forgotten, but the song still lives, and is as 
| popular as ever. 

“Old Folks at Home,” by Foster, has proved one of 
the most popular of American songs. Over four hun- 
dred thousand copies were sold by the firm that first 
published it, and the author is said to have received 

| fifteen thousand dollars for bis share in its sale. 

‘Rock me to Sleep” was written by Mrs. Allen, of 
Maine. She was paid five dollars for it; and Russell 
& Co., of Boston, who had in three years gained four 
thousand dollars by its sale, offered her five dollars 
apiece for any songs she might write. 

“A Life on the Ocean Wave,” by Epes Sargent, was 
pronounced a failure by his friends. The copyright 
of the song became very valuable, though Sargent never 
got anything for it bimself. 

“What are the Wild Waves Saying?” was suggested 
to Dr. Carpenter by a scene from Dickens’ novel, “ Dom- 
bey and Son,” and the music was by Glover. 

**Poor Jack,” was from the pen of Charles Dibden, 
the author of the “Lamplighter.” ‘Poor Jack’ netted 
twenty-five thousand dollars for its publisher, and al- 
| most nothing for its author. 
| “Stars of the Summer Night,’’ a very famous song, 
especially for serenaders, was written by Alfred H. 
Pease, the noted pianist, whose sad death in St. Louis 
a few months ago was so greatly deplored by his 
friends. 

*Love’s Young Dream’? was one of Moore’s best, 
but the tune to which it is commonly sung is from an 
Irish ballad called “The Old Woman.’ Moore sang 
his own songs so well that both bis auditors and him- 
self were often moved to tears. Once, when he was 
singing this song, a lady who heard him implored him 
to stop. ‘For heaven’s sake, stop! This is not good 
for my soul.” 





| 





| 





Lindsay, who tells a curious story of the circumstances 
of its composition. ‘I called to my little sister, the 
only person near, and said, ‘J have been writing a bal- 
lad, my dear. Lam oppresaing my heroine with many 
misfortunes. I have already sent her Jamie to the sea, 
and broken her father’s arm, and made her mother fall 
sick, and given her Auld Robin Gray for a lover, but I 


wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four | 


lines, poor thing! Help me to one.’ ‘Steal the cow,’ 
said the little Elizabeth. The cow was immediately 
lifted by me, and the song completed.” 

“Kathleen Mavourneen” was soid by Crouch for 
twenty-five dollars, and brought the publishers as many 
thousands, 

“Bonnie Doon” was the only English song that the 
Emperor Napoleon liked. “I'll Hang my Harp on a 
Willow Tree,” is said to have been written by a young 
English nobleman in love with Princess (now Queen) 
Victoria. ‘Annie Laurie” is two hundred years old, 
and was the production of a man named Douglas, to 
celebrate the praise of a girl named Laurie. The lady 
| afterwards deserted the man who made her famous, 
and married a man nanied Ferguson. 


——__—_49> 
WELL-PUNISHED. 


Any one who will lie to get more privileges than be- 
long to him—and more than he can use—must be far 
gone in selfishness. The big pig in the pen who 
wastes all that he cannot eat himself, for the sake of 
keeping the little pigs from getting anything, does no 
more than his biped relation in the cars who pretends 
that the place next to him is “engaged,” so that he can 
enjoy the whole cushion himself. The man who fig- 
ures in this story—from the Boston Globe—and who so 
richly got his deserts, should thank the reporter for 
not publishing his name. 


It was a day when everybody was tired and anxious 
to sit down that a large man, carrying a grip-sack, 
boarded an Eastern Railroad train, and after walking 
through several crowded cars, finally found the one 
vacant seat, and seating himself, placed his bag on the 
cushion at his side. Just as the train was about to 
start, another man entered and made the same journey 
in search of aseat. As he stopped inquiringly before 
the large man, the latter said,— 

“This seat is engaged, sir; a man just stepped out, 
but will return ina moment. He left his baggage here 
as a claim to the seat.” 

“Well,” said the second traveller, frankly, “I’m 
pretty tired, and if you don’t object, I'll just sit down 
here and hold his bag for him till he returns,’ and 
withont ceremony this he proceeded to do. 


Then the large man, who was bound for Lynn, ear- 





Morris heard the story, saw the | 


“Auld Robin Gray” was the work of Lady Anne | 


What the cricket’s fancy weaves? 

Songs soft set to summer's sighing, 

For the blithe young summer dying 

And the happy time a-flying, 

So the cricket keeps on crying. 

Cricket, ever constant cricket, 

Chirping in the tangled thicket 

Or within the garden wicket, 

Ever shall I love thy humming, 

Ever glad to greet thy coming, 

Since the charm of constancy 

In thy merry mood I see. 

fail me in September, 

But the cricket will remember 

How L love his chirping season, 

And my rhyme will take for reason, 
A. T. L. 
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ADOPTING A GRANDPA, 


‘The saddest soul is above despair so long as it has the 
sympathy and love of little children. We shall seldom 





“Why, sir, be’s crying because he’s all alone in the 
world, and a little girl bas adopted him!”—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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TO EGYPT AND BACK, 

The lightning wires and cables long ago made good 
the promise of Shakespeare’s fairy, “I’ll puta girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes.’’ Now Jules Verne’s 
wonderful fancy journeys, aerial, subterranean and 
submarine, are matched in real life. Phil Robinson, 
in a summer number of the New York World for 1882, 
tells us in his lively way how he made the trip from 
California to Cairo and got back almost before his 
friends missed him : 


Hullo!” said my friend Binks, whom I had last 
seen in the West a few weeks ago, and whom I met 
yesterday in Broadway. ‘ You here still? I thought 
you were going to Egypt? 1 am off to Europe to- 
morrow. When do you go?” 

“Go?” said 1; “go where? I’ve been.” 

“No, no,” replied he. ‘“You’ve forgotten. Don’t 
you remember you promised me at San Francisco the . 
other day that we’d go over to Europe together? I’m 
off to France for the winter—sailing to-morrow. If 
you can manage it at such short notice, why not come 
with me?” 

“But,” I repeated, “‘J’ve been.” 

“Been!” asked he. ‘Been where?” 

**Been to London,”’ said I. 

“Yes,” was his answer; ‘‘but I’m going on to Paris 
and I thought you”’—— 

“But I’ve been to Paris, too,” said I. 

‘Been to Paris!’ exclaimed he. 

“Yes, to Paris—on my way to Rome, you know.” 
‘Rome! Have you been to Rome since I saw you? 
What on earth were you doing there?” 

“Doing there!” Isaid. “Why, going to Egypt—Is- 
mailia—Tel-el-Kebir—Cairo; all that kind of thing— 
the war, you know.” 

This was almost too much for him. 

* Been to Egypt !”? he gasped. ‘And all through the 
war! Why, it’s only seven weeks ago that we were at 
San Francisco together!” 

But I had another shaft in my quiver for him yet. 

“Seven weeks!’ I said. ‘‘No, you’re wrong by a 
hundred hours. It’s nearly eight weeks. And now,” 
I continued, “I’ve got to travel up to Hundred and 
Something Street to see Jones. You remember Jones?” 

But Binks was gasping too much to remember 
Jones. 

Sol wenton. “I’ll be hanged if I know how I’m 
ever to get there. These horrible long distances both- 
er me frightfully! How you New Yorkers manage to 
get about as you do, I can’t imagine. It'll take me half 
my life, I know, to get to this precious Hundred and 
Something Street. But I must start at once. No time 
| to waste. I’ve got young children growing up. Good- 

by!” 

“And I left Binks gasping. 

Yet I had said nothing that was not strictly true. In 
seven weeks and a half I had left Binks at San Fran- 
cisco and found Sir Garnet Wolseley at Alexandria; 
sailed with the British fleet through the Suez Canal to 
Ismailia, marched with the British troops through the 
Land of Goshen, seen the actions of Mahsama, Kas- 
sassin and Tel-el-Kebir, entered Cairo with the Guards, 
seen Arabia prisoner and young Du Chair at liberty, 
| come back again across Europe to London, packed up 
|my wife, my portmanteaus and my children, and got 
back to Broadway. 


————+o>—____ 


OLD ENGLISH EPITAPHS,. 
It has been said that “the stones of God’s Acre pre- 
serve the quaintest literature in the world,’’—and one 
is tempted to add, ‘‘the most inexhaustible.” Authors 





find a picture in which winter and spring are so beau- 
tifully blended, and forlorn age and cheerful infancy 
80 happily compensate each other, as we see them in 
the following: 


garments, and moving with feeble steps, sat down un- 
der atree, on John R. Street, the other day to rest. 
Three or four children were playing in the yard at his 
back, and directly a mite of a girl looked through the 
fence and asked,— 

“Would you hurt a little girl?” 

“Bless me, no!” he replied; ‘not for all the money 
in the world.” 

‘Are you anybody’s grandpa?” she inquired, as the 
other children crowded up. 

“No, not now, child. There was a time—dear me! 
but it hurts my old heart to remember it—when chil- 
dren called me grandpa. It was years ago—years and 
years.” 

“Be you crying?” * 

“N-no. The tears will come as I recall the past, but 
I’m not crying. There are days when I can’t keep ’em 
back—nights when I am a child; but I’m trying to be 
strong just now.” 

“T guess I'll come out and see you. 
her neck, and is most dead.”’ 

“Come right along, my child. I used to mend legs 
and arms and necks when the children brought their 
dolls to me.” 
| The little one passed through the gate and sat down 
| beside the old man, and while he sought to save the 
| life of the “most dead” doll by the means of a stick 
and a string, the child observed,— 

“You must be old, grandpa; you are all skin and 
| bones.’”’ 

“Old! Bless you, yes! 
week or two ago. 
purse.” 

“Did your grandchildren have dolls?” 

“Yes, dear; dolls and toys and fine clothes and books 
and everything they wanted. I was rich then.” 

“And did they comb your hair?” 

“Oh yes.” 

*And sing to you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I guess I'll sing you a song, for I’m going to 
ask ma if I can’t adopt you as my grandpa. I guess 
I'll sing about the three little graves. Don’t look at 
me, or I shall forget.”’ 

And in a voice full of childish quavérs, and frequent- 
ly stopping, as if to swallow some of the words, she 
sang,— 





My doll’s broke 


I was eighty-one only a 
Yes, I'm poor in flesh as well as in 


’ 


“Under an elm-tree three little graves— 
Under the sod my children three; 

The years may pass, but my heart will grieve, 
And sorrow will ever rest with me. 

Under the elm I walked to-day, 

| I looked” — 


“Why, grandpa, the tears are just running down 
your cheeks!” 

“Y-yes, child; I can’t help it!” 

“Is your wife dead?” 

**Long ago, my little one.” 

‘And all the children?” 

‘Dead or scattered. I am all alone.” 

“Well, that’s funny. You can wipe your eyes on my 
apron, if you want to.” 

“Tlere’s your doll—good as new.”’ 

“That’s nice. If I should adopt you, I’d keep you 
mending dolls all the time. Have you got over cry- 
ing?” 

“Yes.” 
**Well, then, you must be hungry. 
ry after a good cry. Wait a minute. 





T’m always hun- 


* 
\& 

| 

lo 
| handed the food to the old man, she said,— 





adopted you as my grandpa. 
come back to-morrow. 


Good-by, grandpa!” 
“Good-by !” 


And men who passed by saw an old man with his 
face in his hands to hide his tears, and when they | 


| asked the matter, a child who stood by explained,— 


An old man, not ragged, but clad in old and faded | 


She ran into the house to return with a generous slice | 
f bread and butter and a piece of meat, and as she | 


*“T’ve got to go in now, but we’ll remember that I’ve 
Don’t ery any more, and 


weary of invention can always find recreation and sug- 
| gestive texts among the epitaphs of the old graveyards, 
and make entertainment and instruction for themselves 
and their readers. 


At Richmond, Surrey, is an epitaph commemorating 
the virtues of a barrister very appropriately named 
Lawes, ane neg an exceptional ornament of the lit- 
igious profession, since we are told that he was “‘so great 
a lover of peace that when a contention arose between 
life and death he immediately yielded up the ghost to 
end the dispute.” 

What could be more appalling than the vengeance 
which a Sussex squire took upon his rascally servant, 
whom he had discovered in enough malversations and 
sheer thefts to warrant his dismissal? The man died. 
The master took on himself the task of erecting his 
tombstone and of composing his epitaph, which was 
as follows: 

In memory of 
JOHN SMITH. 
He was—— 


| This singular inscription is still to be seen in Horsham 
| churchyard. ‘The author of it would lead persons to 
view it, and when they inquired, *‘What was he?” 
would tell them the story of his bailiff’s delinquencies. 

Among what might be called the “trade epitaphs,”’ 
not the least fanciful is that in the churchyard at Al- 
ston. On a substantial red sand-stone slab we read 
the following: 





‘My cutting board’s to pieces split; 

My size-stick will no measure mete; 
My rotten last’s turned into holes; 

My blunted knife cuts no more soles; 
My hammer head’s flown from the haft; 
No more St. Mondays with the craft: 
My uppers, pieces, stumps and rag, 

And all my kit have got the bag.” 








| 


| In France formerly only nobles could place epitaphs 
| on tombs without permission, and the clergyman of a 
| parish in England to-day can require the removal of 
an epitaph which he deems improper. In fact, such a 
case arose some time ago, and the desirability of his 
| having discretion in the matter was upheld by one of 
| the bishops of the House of Lords, who quoted a case 
| . which the parson had interfered to have erased the 
ines: 
} “Defrauded by the doctor, 
Neglected by the nurse, 
The brother took the money, 
And made it all the worse.” 


Doctor, nurse and brother naturally all protested 
against this libellous legend. 
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TAKEN AT HER WORD, 
Certain persons affect the Christian grace of humility. 
| Like Uriah Heep, they are always saying, in acts or 
words, “I am so humble.” 


A Rhode Island clergyman, noted for his frankness 
and eccentricity, once cured a female parishioner of 
this obnoxious habit. Sister B—— had invited him to 
tea. Her table was bountifully spread, but the foolish 
woman, as she ushered her pastor into the tea-room, 
remarked that she had “really nothing fit to eat.” 

Without a word, the minister took his hat and 
walked to the house of a neighboring parishioner. 
There he asked to be permitted to sup with the fam- 
ily, saying,— 

“I had intended to take tea with Sister B—, but 
there was ‘nothing fit to eat,’ so I’ve come over here.” 

Of course this strange speech took wings and stirred 
up the parish. As Sister B——, mortified and offended, 
reproached the pastor for his extraordinary conduct, 
he calmly replied ,— 

“Why, Sister B——, you said you had nothing fit to 
eat; and since I always took you for a woman of truth, 
and since, moreover, I had a marvellous good appetite, 
was I not constrained to seek a supper elsewhere?” 

Sister B——was never afterwards known to 6 
depreciatingly of her own table, 
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For the Companion. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

More than a hundred years ago, one bright Sep- 
tember morning, Patty Hempstead took her sam- 
pler out under the damson-plum tree, where she 
could sit upon a rock, and cross-stitch the letters 
of her name, while at the same time she watched 
her little brother Joshua, to see that he got into no 
mischief. 

Patty was eight years old, and a thrifty little 
maiden. She had pieced two bed-quilts already, 
and had made a shirt for her father. She had 
learned to spin wool, too, though she was not tall 
enough for it, and they had had to lay a thick | 
plank on the floor beside the wheel, for her to! 
walk upon, while she carried the threads. 

But little Joshua was not yet four, and 
all the work he had to do was to amuse him- 
self as well as he could. But that kept him 
busy all the time. 

“You must take him out in the yard, 
Patty,” her mother had said that morning. 
“With all the baking I have to do to-day, 
and my mind so worried at the same time, I 
can’t have Joshua under my feet building 
cob-houses.” 

So Joshua lay on his back out of doors, 
twisting grasses round his fat, bare toes, 
while Patty talked to him. 

“IT know what mother’s worried about,” 





she said; “it isn't whether the oven’ll bake 
good. It’s about the British. I lay awake 


in the trundle-bed last night, and heard fa- 
ther talking about it.” 

“The British can’t come here; Cousin Ste- 
phen wouldn’t let em!” said little Joshua, 
with perfect faith in his own safety, as long 
as Cousin Stephen was at the fort. 

“Father wouldn’t let ’em either,” said 
Patty, bravely, “nor anybody else, only 
Tories.” 

“Guess I’ll hide in the oven if they do 
come,” said Joshua. ‘‘Where’ll you hide, 
Patty 2” 

“T’ll bolt all the doors and go down cel- 
lar,” answered Patty, with a decision that 
showed she had laid all her plans. ‘You 
know some of the prizes from the privateers 
are stored there, cheeses, and barrels of mo- 
lasses, and things. We could live on them.” 

“Guess I'll hide there, too,” said Joshua; 
and then forgetting the British, he ran down 
the path after a butterfly. 

Meanwhile the mother in the kitchen 
cleared the hot coals and ashes out of the 
oven, and put her brown bread and beans, 
her pies and raised cake, in there to bake. 
She was expecting Cousin Easter and her 
daughters to spend the next day, “if nothing 
happened.” 

“Patty! Patty!” she called out presently 
from the window, ‘go up in the back-lot and 
get me some walnut-leaves to dry for Cousin 
Kaster’s tea. Take Joshua with you.” 

So Patty laid by her sampler, and hand in 
hand with her brother went over the lots, 
to gather leaves from the low- hanging 
boughs. For those were the days when no 
patriot would touch or taste the real tea, 
which was unjustly taxed. 

That night Patty meant to lie awake again 
to hear her father and mother talk about 
the times, and the British. Little Joshua 

had asked her to pinch him so he could 
keep awake too, but in spite of all their plans, 
they were both sleeping soundly before they 
knew it. 

The dark, still, peaceful night brooded all over 
New London town, but some anxious hearts kept 
vigil while the others slept. At dawn a cry arose, 
the alarm was given. Stephen Hempstead rode 
through the streets of the settlement, shouting,— 

“Women and children, make your escape! The | 
enemy is upon you!” 

Coming nearer, receding farther, the wild cry 
passed on, rousing every household. 


“Women and children, make your escape! The 


enemy is upon you!” 

Patty, in the midst of an innocent little dream, 
was shaken awake by her mother. 

“Hurry, child!” she exclaimed. 
self, and dress Joshua! 
lives !” 

Patty, trembling, began to put on her clothes, 
while her mother, over a hastily-built fire, made 
coffee and baked a jolnny-cake, that they might 
not start on empty stomachs. Little Joshua, rub- 
bing his eyes, was set at the table with his bowl 
of bread and milk. 

Mr. Hempstead urged his family to hasten, 
promising to go with them until they reached the 
open country, when he would have to return to 
help defend the settlement. 

“And may God uphold us this day!” he ex- 
claimed, with earnest fervor. 

“Miss Hempstead! Miss Hempstead! aint you 
gone yet!” cried a neighbor's voice at the door. 


“Dress your- 
We must run for our 


| teaspoons and a silver porringer which had been 


| going with quick steps northward, towards Water- 








;*They say you can see the British ships right | 


down the harbor!” 
“Goon. I will follow you in a moment,” 
Mrs. Hempstead, calmly. 


said 
She tied together her | 


‘her mother’s, and dropped them down the well. 
Then, with her little family, she left her house, 


ford. 

They lett the table set as it was, with the baked 
beans, bread and cake upon it, which none of them 
had been able to touch; they left the doors open, 
for what would bolts avail against the foe ? 

On they sped, in the ever brightening daylight, 
and at the edge of the settlement the father left 
them, to return to the defence. 

Great numbers of women and children were 
fleeing from the town, as best they could; some 
through the fields towards the woods, some out | 
upon the country roads. Those who had babies 
to carry, or who were trying to save household 
goods, lagged behind the others, but could not 
tuke time to rest. 

From the town, and from the harbor with its 





From all the first farm-houses they had sani | 
in their flight, the women had come out and joined 
them. But now they were so far in the country 
that they felt comparatively safe for that night at 
least, and at the next farm-house they reached, a 
part of them applied for shelter. 

The family within received them with the great- | 
est hospitality. They prepared supper for them | 
all, and did what they could for their comfort. 

But they had no beds to spare, and the tired 
women and children were only too glad to be al- 
lowed to sleep in the barn. Great fleeces of wool 
lay there, stored from the summer shearing; and 
these were spread out on the hay and on the floor 
for beds. 

Here Joshua and Patty lay down, close by their 
mother’s side, and were soon fast asleep. 

The next morning all was quiet, and before long 
messengers came out on the road to recall the fu- 
gitives. 

A large part of the town was burnt, they said, 
but not all; the forts had been taken, many men 
had been massacred, and the enemy, content with 
their work, had left the settlement. 
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forts, which they had left behind them, came the 
roar of cannon and the firing of guns, a terrible 
accompaniment to their retreat. 

“Q Joshua! Joshua! don’t keep falling down | 
so!" sobbed Patty, as she pulled her stumbling 
little brother along. 
mother, do you think ?” 

“JT dare not think!” was all her mother could 
say; and on they pushed. 


| 
| moment the British soldiers might not come out 


of the town and pursue them ? 

At length, on the top of a hill ahead of them, 
from which a view of New London could be ob- 
tained, they saw a little group of their townspeople 
standing, looking back with cries of grief and de- 
spair. 

“The town is burning! the town is burning!” 
they wailed. 

Mrs. Hempstead and her children dragged them- 


look back and see the smoke and flames of the 
conflagration. 

It was not the loss of their homes alone that 
made those women’s faces wild and wan; their 
husbands and sons were back there fighting, and 
they might never see them alive again. 

Well, there was nothing to do but to push on. 
They had been fleeing ever since sunrise; now the 


faint. 
mothers’ gowns. 


The little children cried, and hung to their 
They wanted food and beds. 








‘‘Have they taken the place, | 


Who knew at what | 


selves wearily up the hill, where they too could | 


afternoon was passing, and they were tired and | 


So back they went, women and children, to help 
build up again their desolated homes. Patty’s 
heart beat wildly as they came to the town; was 
| her home, her dear old home, in ashes ? 

No, joy of joys! it was standing, safe in its 
place by the brook and the plum-trees, witly its 
doors open, as they had left them. 

| But intruders had been there, either soldiers or 
Tories, for the table was stripped of food, and down 
in the cellar the cheeses had been speared and the 
barrels of molasses broken open and spilled. 

But the father was spared to his wife and chil- 
dren, and home was home still, that seventh day 
of September, 1781. Mary L. B. Brancu. 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

Little Eddie’s Aunt Fanny was very good to 
him, made him pretty clothes and took care of 
him almost as much as mamma did. One day his 
mother called him to the door to see some little 
chickens. ‘You must be very good to them, Ed- 
| die, for they haven’t any mamma.” He looked at 
them with new interest and finally said, anxiously, 
“Nor any Aunt Fanny either ?” 





Ava wanted to pick some raspberries. ‘I’m 
afraid they’re not ripe enough,” said mamma. 
| “Oh yes, they are,” cried Ava; “the stoppers come 


ro 


out just as e-easy ! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

The words whose definitions are given in the first 
column are to be changed to those given in the second, 
by altering the second and fourth letters. Then these 
lines, read down, will form acrostics. ‘The second 
line, read down, will name a noted American city taken 
on Sept. 26, 1777. The fourth line, read in the same 
manner, will give the name of an Irish patriot who was 
executed on Sept. 21, 1803. 

1. Viscous mud. 

2. Toissue with violence. 
3. Cripples, 

4. Afflicts. 
5. Compassion. 
6. Misfortunes. 


1. Part of a steeple. 
A young branch, 
3. Parts of a tree. 
4. Employs diligently. 
5. To wed, 
6. Prepares for publica- 
tion. 


7. A Jewish month. 7. A number. 

8. To tighten. 8. To censure. 

9. To foment. 9. To foam. 

10. Manifestly. 10. To encourage, 

11. Sharpeners. 11. Intimatiens. 

12. Inflated. 12. Cause. @. D. 


CHARADE. 
My Jirst is the name of an angel, 
Of Heaven’s bright army, the chief. 
My second’s a lump, —add one letter,— 
Or a service in church, to be brief. 
My jirst and second together 
Add fame to my jirst, it is clear. 
My third is one of the many links 
Vhich make up the chain of the year, 
My whole ends a quarter, in England, 
‘Then tenants their rent must pay. 
If I tell you the date, please remember ;— 
September, the 29th day. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
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Upper Left. 
4s A consonant; 2, A waterfall; 
» To vex; 5, A consonant. 
Lower Left. 
1,A consonant; 2, A weight; 
4, Modern; 5, A consonant. 
Upper Right. 
A consonant; 2, Good; 8, A drunkard; 
a snare; ; 5, A consonant. 
Lower Right. 
1, A consonant; 2, A number; 3, 
4, A short sleep; 5, A consonant. 
Ce ntral. 
3, & consonant; + 2, An inclosure for beasts; 
3, A part in music; 4, A word that expresses 
negation; 5, A consonant. 


3, Border; 


3, To soar; 


To slacken; 


4, 
RHYMED SQUARE-WORD. 

° A Scottish bard of rustic mien. 
lo free from dust and make dry and clean, 
- ‘Lhe road passed over, in lane or street, 
. A medicine used for allaying heat. 
» What each may take, be he rich or poor; 

Less enjoyed by the king than the honest 

oor. 


vere 


CITIES OF THE EASTERN CONTINENT. 
Fach name required, when beheaded and cur- 
tailed, leaves a complete word. 
Example; Find a city that contains an adverb 
of — Answer; ‘A-then-s, 
1, A kind of wine; 2, oes in place or ons 
3, The countenance; 4, A domestic fowl; 


disagreeable animal; 6, Part of the body: 7 7, A 
common verb; 8, A Swiss canton; 9, 3° Ng 
terprising insect; 10, A conjunction ; The 
atmosphere; 12, A fixed point of time; Bi An 
animal much used in Eastern countries; At 


a distance within view; 15, An indefinite Fo 
tive. E. L. E 
6. 


ANAGRAMS. 

Books of History and Adventure for boys. 
Ten Boys at Rofmoor Farm. 

Sammy Fiverap Goes Angling. 
Ww ishingway Inn. 
Wolfe McBougo the Historian. 
The Blutbank Cuckoo. 
Loorito Roosa’s Scouting Party of Rye Island. 


7. 
DOUBLE CRO88-WORD ENIGMA, 

In window, not in glass; 

In heather, not in grass; 

In gristle, not in bone; 

In whittle, not in hone; 

In telling, not in told; 

In fondle, not in se old; 

In linger, not in stop; 

In market, not in shop; 

In willow, not in tree; 

In dinner, not in tea; 
reacher and a general—come, now, guess— 
o in September passed from earth’s distress. 
F. 8. F. 


wh 





Conundrums. 

What is the difference between a man with a broken 
leg and anegg? One is laid up, and the other is laid 
down. 

How can you attain perfection? 
self a perfect nuisance. 

Why is not the letter O a pleasant companion? 
always in trouble and so doleful. 


By making your- 
It is 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, James; 2, Abram; 3, Gar; 4, field; 5, an; 6, 
Ohio; 7, canal; 8, boy.—JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, AN 





Onto CaNAL Boy. 

2. Coxe, ClougH, LEe, WelleSley, MiddleTon, 
GuEiph, LockeR, PlantAgenet, HeLps, SulLivan, 
HallAm, BonNicastle, GilmAn, QuaRtley, STanley, 
O’ShaugHnessy, YoUng, TudoR.—CHEsSTER ALLAN 
ARTHUR. 


3. Agricultural Fairs. 
. 1, C-or-dial-it-y. M-end-I-can-t. 3, C-on-fine- 
men-t. 4, M-is-lead-in- 2. 


. 1,2, 3, war; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, warrant; 
7, arrant; 4, 5, 6, ran; 4, 5, 6, 7, pe 5, 6, an; 5, 6,7, 
ant; 5,6, 7,8, ante; 8,9, Ed.; 10, 11, 12, sup; 11, 12, 
up; 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, super; 12, 13, 14, per; 12, 13, 14, 
15, Peri; 14, 15, 16, Rio; 16,17, or.— The Whole, “WaR- 
RANTED SUPERIOR,” 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 












The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year, 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
eit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 


postmasters are required to register 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own re sponsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember 
must be notified by letter when 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent, our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
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THE TEETH, 

Our teeth serve their purpose mainly by grinding on | 
each other; hence, they would soon wear away, except | 
that their exposed parts are coated with the hardest of | 
all animal substances. | 

The food needs to be first cut, and then ground; | 
the 
grinding teeth (molars 

Teeth 
1 painful discomfort to the mother; hence, the child 


hence, cutting teeth (incisors) are in front, and 


are behind. 
are not necessary to the infant, and would be 
is born toothless, 

As teeth never enlarge in size, a first set is provided 
and a larger and fuller set subsequently 
Further, these lat- 
are, by intelligent 
adapted to the jaw only in its mature form 


for childhood, 
appears adapted to permanent use, 
ter, while still beneath the 


forecast, 


first set, 
and size. 

like 
and cold. 


Hard as is the enamel, 
ternations of heat 


glass it is affected by al- 
Hence, 

cracks, through which 
Mainly 


ice und ice-water 


may fill it with numerous tiny 


acids and fungi may find their destructive way. 


consisting of lime, it is often dissolved, and the teeth 
are thus ruined, by medicines containing acid. More- 
over, the natural secretions of the mouth are often 
rendered injurious to the teeth by disease itself. Pre 


cautions should be taken to neutralize the effect in both 
CAsCs, 

As dental science has made such progress of late 
years that arrested, 
people should have their own teeth and those of their 
at least 


all decay taken in time may- be 


children examined by a good dentist as often 


as once a year, 


‘Teething is a source of much danger and suffering, 


especially in the delicate children and in children of 


peculiar susceptibility. 


According to a paper read at a late meeting of the 
American Medical Association, the mortality from 
teething and its accompanying diseases is greater than 


from 
The 


below, 


all other diseases to which children are subject. 


crowing root pushes against and irritates the nerve 
the 
flesh and skin above. 


The 


ence 


while tooth is working its way through the 
influ 


ynach and 


fold from the 
the 
The common remedy is to lance the 
restrict the child to a dict of 


danger is increased many 


reflex) on the nerves of brain, st 


bowels. gums and 


milk. 
+> 
VALUE OF A BANK-BOOK, 


“Farm-life ought to be improved morally; and it can 
be,” L. P. Pe the Inde 
One to persuade the laborers to invest their 


writes Mr. ywell, in pendent. 
method is 
earnings in some profitable way. 

A bank-book 


good book in their 


Speaking from experience, he says, “ 
is a testament of value next to the 
pockets. If once induced to deposit a small sum, they 
are pretty sure to form a habit. 

‘The 
bles, 


man 


and indulgence, useless eata- 
and trash, is broken up, and the 
man of It is at the 
foundation of continued prosperity, and a blessing to 


habit of waste 


clothes, finery 


becomes a affairs. a habit 


his future family. 


“As a rule, laborers waste nearly all their earnings. 
that in the course of 


work 


It is not the dimes, but the dollars, 
the The 


goes for 


summer are scattered, whole year’s 


almost nothing. 
le i 


accounts, 


“The troul 8, the boys and men have no habits of 


accuracy in and at the close of the season 


are 
“A bank-book is a teacher. 
and so their dollars take 


astonished to find themselves with empty wallets. 
Their dimes are saved; 
I know 
of nothing more demoralizing than this habit of inac 


care of themselves. 


curate expenditure. 

“It is sometimes advantageous to contract to pay our 
laborers only at the end of the summer’s engagement; 
but then wages are often wasted in a prolonged dissi- 
pation, or a winter of louting. 

“One of my young laborers I found held a mortg 
on a house and lot. 
vested. He is now a thriving business man, with a good 
education. 

* Another 


is 


age 


All his earnings were sharply in- 


invested in books, and went on with his 
as Latin. He did quite as well, 
and honorable. This should be the rule, 


studies as far being 
now wealthy 
and not the exception.’ 

A man’s accounts with himself not 


but 


only lead him to 
and 


It 


habits of prudence, quicken his conscience 


look upon life’s blessings as a trust. 


educate him to 





| its assailant; 


THE YOUTH’S 


boy should keep an account of his spending-money. 





A FROG CANNIBAL, 

A propensity to prey upon his own kind seems to be 
one of the consequences of a frog’s overgrowth—and 
we have seen a somewhat similar tendency among 
creatures superior to frogs. The desire to devour 
others often comes with the ability to do it, and the 
only limit is the size of the devourer’s mouth. For a 
suggestive picture of this kind of gluttony a writer in 
the Naturalist invites us to look at the frog himself. 





A rather interesting incident, he sa 
I was a student in the Sheftield Scientific School of 
Yale College. In the Peabody Museum we had a large 
wire cage containing numerous reptiles, and among 
these was a frog of unusual size. 

On one of our excursions [ brought in a number of 
frogs and other animals, and going to the cage dropped 
the contents of the jar, frogs and all, down among the 
animals at the bottom. 

The large frog, which had been contined there for 
some time, caught one of the small ones before it 
reached the bottom of the cage, and swallowed it with 
as great ease as he would have captured a fly. This 
quickly done, he sat and looked about witb an air of 
satisfaction for a moment, then sprang upon another of 
medium size, caught and swallowed it as quickly as 
the first. This done, there was another pause of a 
couple of minutes, and then, with another quick bound, 
he seized and swallowed a third frog, equal in size to 
the second; this accomplished, there was another pause 
of about five minutes, and then another quick, savage 
bound for a fourth victim; this time for a frog two- 
thirds the size of himself. 

Each of the three was seized and swallowed head- 
first, but the fourth effort was not so successful as the 
others; for this he only managed to get into his mouth 
as far as its hind legs, when there was a pause and a 
struggle. The unfortunate frog in the mouth of the 
arge one persisted in holding its hind legs out side- 
ways, at right angles to its body, as if conscious that 
these tactics would prevent the other from swallowing 
it; and at the same time the large one used its front 
feet, at times one, and again both, to straighten out the 
hind legs of his victim so that he might be able to 
swallow it; and while this struggle was going on, he 
made frequent efforts to use the sides and bottom of 
the cage as an object against which to press the other 
frog so as to aid bis efforts to swallow it. 

The struggle, however, after lasting a number of 
minutes, terminated in favor of the smaller frog, for 
by desperate efforts it managed to elude the grasp of 
while the battle did last it used both its 
muscular and vocal powers to their utmost to thwart 
the murderous designs of its enemy. 


+ 


"8, occurred while 





ADJOURNED FOR THE BEAR, 
Probably the shortest marriage-service that could 
answer the law was by the impatient Justin who put 
his head through the window to a belated couple, who 
had roused him out of bed, and shouted, ‘* You’re 
” Perhaps the shortest court-session is related in 
the following anecdote: 


one! 


When Gratiot County first began to be disturbed by 
pioneers, and soon after it had its first justice of the 
peace, a farmer named Davison walked three miles to 
secure a warrant for the arrest of his neighbor, named 
Meacham, for assault and battery. ‘To save the con- 
stable a six miles’ trip, the defendant walked in with 
the plaintiff. They encountered his Honor just leav- 
ing his house with a gun on his shoulder, and Davison 
halted him with,— 

“Squar, I want a warrant for this man, for striking 
me.” 

“I’m in an awful hurry; come to-morrow.” 

*So’m L in a hurry, and I’m going to have a raising 
to-morrow, 

““Meac ham, did you hit him?” 

“Ve 

« Davison, did you strike first?” 

“No 

“Meae ham, had you rather work for him three days 
than to go to jail: 

“I guess 80. 

And will that satisfy you, Davison?” 

“*VYes.”” 

“Then make tracks for 
another minute! 


home and don’t bother me 
My son just came in with the news 


that an old bear and three cubs are up the same beech, 


down at the edge of the slashing, and I’m going to 
have some bear-meat if it upsets the Supreme bench 
of Michigan. Court stands adjourned !”’—Detroit Free 
Press. 

7 
IN THE BACK, 
to stay on a mountain-peak for 
The signal-service men, who watch 
the wind and weather for the rest of the world, have 
some exciting stories to tell; and any one hardy enough 
to share their high living for a season can testify to the 
truth of what they say. 


Mr. H. M. Burt, editor of Above the Clouds, published 
at the Surnmit House, Mt. Washington, N. H., writes 
to a friend in Hartford, Conn., detailing his experience 
with a bolt of lightning. 

He said that he was in his office at about six P. M., 
July 28, when he felt a tremendous blow in the back. 
“I could not imagine at first what caused it, but in- 
stantly thereafter I saw a ball of fire as large as a man’s | 
head in front of me, not three feet off. It exploded | 
with a tremendous noise, seemingly as loud as a can- 
non, and then I knew what must have happened. My 
left leg seemed to be completely paralyzed, and I fell | 
to the floor.’ 

Mr. Burt gradually recovered from the temporary 
paralysis, induced by the electric stroke, and he winds 
up by saying, “You have probably heard of the im- 
pression of a tree being found upon the bodies of those 
killed by lightning. ‘The same thing was noticed upon 
my back, and, as there are no trees upon Mt. Wash- 
ington, it seems to me that the peculiar appearance 
must be the result of the blood settling in the smaller 
veins.’ 


A BLOW 
It is no **boys’ play”’ 
the sake of science. 





~~ 
WHAT SHE WANTED. 

It is human nature in people to take all the room and 

time there is. In the crowd and hurry of the great 

towns they learn to be direct—in both words and ac- 


tions. It is not so in the country; and an average ex- 


ample of rural shopping and shopping-talk is as char- | 
things are | 


of the 
done there 


acteristic leisurely, rambling way 


as a cow-path in the wood. The Detroit 


Chaff improves one example: 


The country store-keeper’s method of conducting | 


A 
and 


business fills the breast of the city man with awe. 
gawky female in a sunbonnet comes in the store 
leans against the counter. After a few 
store-keeper, who had been splitting wood in the back 
yard, washes his hands at the pump and comes in be- 
hind the counter. 

wT here haint nothin’ I can do for you this mornin’, 
is the re?” he asks, wiping bis hands on his pants. 

“No, reckon not,” says the woman, looking out of 

her sunbonnet at the city man as though it were a tele- 
scope and he the planet Saturn. 

A long pause. 

“You haint got 
woman, 


any 


“No, we haint, but” (brightening up) ‘we've got 
some mighty good apple-butter.”’ 
“Well, then,” says the woman, “give me half a 


pound of that cheese.’ 
And she wanted cheese all the time. 


‘Pure White Irish Linen Table Cloths. 
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| is well to begin to keep such accounts wie in life. A | Brown’s ‘@uamenne Saponaceous Denti- | 


frice clears away the tartar and whitens the teeth.[Adv. 
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WE STTY " EMBROIDERY SILK. 
at 40c, per ounce (one-third the ita meee : although | 
we call it WASTE EMBROI it is all good 
aetes beautiful colors, in pieces from one to three yards 
F about half a dozen de »le colors in each package. 

it for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
ancy work. Send postage stamps or Money Order to 
THE BRAINERD & ee} TRONG CO., — 

5 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 9 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SINGLE AND DOUBLE DAMASK. | 
Sizes, 71x72, 71x90, 771x108 inches, “full,” &c. 


With °% and % Napkins to match. Warranted to wear 
well. If your Dry Goods Store does not keep our goods, 
we will send you a set C, O. D. at wholesale prices, 
WILLI AM TAYLOR & CO., 
Ww HOLESALE LINEN IMPORTERS, 104 Franklin St., N.Y. | 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


For Fall and Winter, 1883-84, SENT FREE! 

To any one sending full name and address. Contains lith- 
ographed Fashion Plates and above 1,800 beautiful Wood 
E ngravings, illustrating the very latest novelties in La- 
dies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks, Underwear, In- 
fants’ Outfits, Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Laces, 
Fancy Goods, Silverwar ewelry, Watches, Boots and 
Shoes, Hair Goods, ete., ete. Prices lower than those of 
any other house. H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. 
& 20th St., New York. Mention Youth’s Companion. 


DRY Goops 


Mail or Express! 
Nearly a saltioe to select from, collect- 

















The Patented Shuttle Used in the 
SEWING MACHINE 


“HOUSEHOLD” 





Is a ‘Marvel of Simplicity.” 


| Tire Machine in all its details is Wonderfully Simple 
and Perfect. 


| It meets with the warmest praise wherever introduced. 


HOUSEHOLD SEWING MACHINE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GENERAL OFFICES — New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Richmond. 








GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which every gentleman's dress is incom- 
plete,especially during theSummer months, 
when low shoés are worn, and when it is 
indispensable to one’s comfort and neat ov 
pearance to have the s ocking fit smoothly 
about the ankle and the slack of the draw- 
ers kept confined at the knee, all of which 
the Boston Garter accomplishes, 

For Sale by all the leading Gent’s 
Furnishing Houses, or Sample will be 
sent “ie mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
price 




















Cotton, 25 cts, per pair ; Silk, 








ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world, Drece Genes, Atha, Shawls, 
Trimmings, Hosier holstery, 
Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, "Hete Under- 


wear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, 
information, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 
cation. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
Phila, [27 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


We offer an immense stock of FINE DRY GOODS 
at Popular Prices. SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN, 
read our Handsomely Illustrated Fall and Win- 
ter FASHION CATALOGUE, sent FREE on ap- 
plication. Mention this paper. Please note the address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 








A warm iron passed over | 





minutes the | 


codfish, have you?” asks the 


the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroider 

Sraiding, Russian 
— and Initial Let- 
ers. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Briggs & Co.'s 
Patterns, including over 40 
new designs sent on re- 
ceipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 


100 Franklin St., 


Retail. by the 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 


— : 4 4 


N. Y. 
leading 





Do not fail to | 


75 cts, per pair. 
Mention this paper, Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston. 








WASTE N NOT ‘MONE YON INFERIOR SHOES 
And do not pay extravagant prices. Wear 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$S SHOE. 


For Gentlemen’s Wear—Button, Lace, Congress, 
and Strap Ties. BEWARE OF IMITATIC 


Most Durable Made, Finest Calf Skin. 
| Fashionable. Perfect Fitting. 


Once tested always worn, Every Pair Warranted, 


James Means’ ¢) Shoe for Boys, 


Will wear longer than any 
other Shoe ever sold. The 
shoes you have been wearing have 
been manutactured to sell. James 
Means’ Shoes are not man- 
ufactured to induce pur- 
chase by deceiving the eye; 
they are manufactured to 
satisfy & 
hold ‘the 
vA We arer’s 
trade. 

Shoes 
from the 
celebrat - 
ed factory of ie *s Means have been tested many years 
by hundreds of thousands of people. 

Never, until the introduction of James Means’ Shoe S, 
have economical people been able to purchase for $5 
perfectly satisfactory shoe. This is now easily within 
your reach, even if you live in the most distant corner of 
the country. Ask your retailer for it, and if he comnoe 
supply you, send your address by postal card to the 


JAMES MEANS M’F'G - 41 Lincoln “~ Boston, Mass. 



























women in every city, 


The question naturally 
Because everybody is int 





in Good Writing. Good 
ness colleges in all parts of the country are crowded wit! 
moregthan all the Greek and Latin, the antiquated rubbis'! 
and generous returns in money, in food, clothing, good 


and it is in itself a great accomplishment, worth all the ti 

The Penman’s Gazette gives portrait and sketche 
Off-hand Flourishing, Lettering, &c., &e. Answers to co 
contributions from the best men in the profession, old an 

During the past two years the following well-known pe 
J.C. HONIGH, H. B. MCCREARY, 
MAURICE F. OERTER, mane A. WINSLOW, 
et L PASTNOR, a eee 

P, COOPER, Marie W. BAKER 
Charis’ Porren, VAN KIRK 
PACKARD, re HARLOTTE B. FORSTER, 
W. SWANK, MAUD = aes 
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every year thousands are advanced by it to good positions; teachers a 


Poor boys become clerks, bookkeepers, teachers, v0licy writers, engr 
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This Splendidly Illustrated Monthly Paper, now in its fifth ote is taken by young men and young 
town, village and four corners in the United States. 


: “How is it that a penman’s paper can have such a wide circulation? 


” We answer: 
Vv = Lg Md boy: 


penmanship has made the fortune of man 
" 3 busi- 


> paid liberal salaries for cl 

) students, because they make it a spe — 

h of the higher schools and colleges, for it yields prompt 

associations, and incentives to usefulness in the world, 
ssers; ladies fill various desirable positions, 

me and labor required to acquire it. 

s of famous penmen; specimens of their work, Writing, 

rrespondents, covering the whole field of penmanship and 

d young. 

nmen and writers have contributed to its columns: 


Mrs. MARY E, L. TRAVER, 
FRED. W. MURPHY, 

JULIA P. INGE, 

ANNIE SIMONDS, 

SARAH WINTER KELLOGG, 
W. I. FARNSWORTH, 
LYMAN D. SMITH, 

CLARA E, SMITH, 

CHAS. I. HOUSTON, 

D. H, FARLEY, 

J. M. FRASHER, 

H. W. FLICKINGER, 

A. N. Pal 
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ae E B. GRIFFITH, 

C. G. PORTER, 

E. R AMSDILL, 
“MARKLE,’ 
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. GIBSON, 

AY. STRONG, 
Wor TH ANDREWS, 
SADIE WESTBROOK, 
L. C. VANNAH, 
GEORGE H. SHATTUCK, 
FIELDING SCHOFIELD, 
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THOMAS J, STEWART. 

A copy of this Dictionary is given away 
to every subscriber, The book contains 384 
pages, illustrated with two hundred wood-cuts, and 
is strongly bound. Itis by far the best dictionary 
for common use ever published; includes many 
meanings and words found in no other dictionary; 
useful facts and tables, foreign words and 
phrases, a list of mythological and classical names, 
United States Census, of 1880, ete., ete. It contains 
four times the information, for its size and price, of 
any similar work, and is really a more complete 
book than Webster's Counting House, which costs $5. 

The retail price of the Dictionary alone, at the 
bookstores, is one dollar, in this style binding. 
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TERMS: Seventy-Five cents a year, pay- 
able in advance. Remember—seventy-five cents 
pays for both the paper and the dictionary. The 
paper is always discontinued when the time paid for 
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vance, and those who don’t want it are never pes- 
tered with bills for unpaid subscriptions, 


Address, 


G. A. GASKELL, 


Publisher PENMAN’S GAZETTE, 
Box 1534, New York City. 





&@™ Specimen copies mailed free to those who have 
not as yet seen the paper. 
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For the Companion, 


FROM A FIELD. 


Here is a field of yellow buttercups, 
Yellow as gold, but the wide-roaming bee 
Passes them by, and takes long, lingering sups 
From the thick flowers on yonder locust-tree. 
And yet my buttercups they bend and glint 
Beneath the soothing whispers of the breeze, 
And never give to me a single hint 
Of why they are neglected by the bees. 


I take one home and put it in a vase, 
A slender glass that some Venetian wrought, 
And there the pretty blossom nods and sways 
As if distressed by some regretful thought. 


Ah, no, I doit wrong! It is tome 

The floweret gently waves its golden shield, 
Because, unlike the wandering, tricksy bee, 

I find how much of sweetness it can yield. 
Like a bright bit of sunshine in my room, 

It gleams from out my precious foreign glass, 
And I am conquered by a meadow-bloom, 

A gold-capped priest who chanced my way to pass, 
For it has settled all my weird distrust, 

All my unrest it quiets by its grace, 
And grieving fancies blow away like dust 

When the wild wind sweeps on in wanton pace. 


Ah, little yellow blossom of the mead! 

Why should you bloom and then to-morrow die? 
I may not know, I plucked you in my need, 

And what you brought me none can tell but I. 


Then wave before me still your shining shield, 
And face me bravely who have seemed your foe; 
I pulled you ruthlessly from yonder field, 
And, having filled your mission, you will go. 


And I—who fain would be as great and grand 
As others who have one before—must be 
Content as you to grow beneath God's hand, 
In the small field where He has planted me. 
I lay aside the restless discontent, 
I let the world that seeks for sweets go by. 
If you fulfilled your life-work as God meant, 
O little blossom, may not some time [? 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL, 
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For the Companion. 


A MEETING WITH GEORGE ELIOT. 
By Mrs. John Lillie. 

It is now three or four years since a friend 
wrote, asking me to come, quite informally, on a 
certain afternoon to hear some music practised. 
The music lingered long in my mind, for it was 
played by a quartette of the greatest musicians 
in the world, and was of itself marvellous, but the 
company impressed me even more vividly. 

Only afew people were present. The large, 
quaintly furnished room seemed half empty as I 
entered and took my place near one or two musi- 
cal friends; but almost at once I was struck by 
the appearance, manner and voice of a lady sitting 
close beside me—a large woman, apparently about 
forty-five years of age, with wonderfully sweet 
eyes, a massive brow, soft chestnut hair, and fea- 
tures irregular and somewhat masculine, but fair- 
ly illumined by an expression of intelligence and 
peculiarly sympathetic sweetness. 

She was richly dressed, with some disregard to 
the detail of fashion, but with an air of dignified 


splendor in the materials as well as in the cut of 


her gown and cloak, in the fashion of her hat, 
and even in the exquisite and rare old lace which 
fell about her neck and wrists. 

Looking at her impressive face and figure, I 
thought her the most striking person I had ever 
seen. Yet no picture, no pen-portrait, could do 
her justice; for who could describe that inspired 
look when she spoke, or give the peculiar charm 
of her deep, melancholy eyes -—in which sometimes 
her rare, sweet smile lingered, deepening the kind- 
ly look, yet never banishing that curious pathetic 
expression, which was as of one who had looked 
into the very depths of human sadness and come 
back to the lighter visions of the world with a 
melancholy never to be cast aside. 

I could not keep away from the fascination of 
this strange, dignified lady, who sat for some time 
a little apart, but with her eyes often eagerly up- 
on the musicians. Presently some chance phrase 
led us into conversation. 

I felt myself eager to catch every syllable this 
unknown lady spoke, for the charm of her rich 
Sweet voice warmed the most insignificant phrases 
of our conversation. When something peculiarly 
fine occurred in the first music performed, I re- 
member her turning, flashing that rare soft smile 
upon me, and from that sympathetic moment we 
talked freely of the music about us, and also the 
music of the then melodious London season. 

It has been my good fortune to meet many ama- 
teurs whose musical instincts were as keen as 
their knowledge was fine, but I have never met 
any person who ina few words could say what 
she did of the very fibre of the musician's art. As 
she talked, with the utmost simplicity, but show- 
ing not only absolute technical knowledge but 
the daintiest appreciations, I listened, wondering 
and debating in my mind who she could be. Sure- 
ly, I said to myself, it must be some famous art- 
iste with whose face and voice I am unfamiliar. 
Almost at that moment the voice of a young 
friend just behind me whispered ,— 

“Do you know you are talking to George 
Eliot >” 

T then realized why it was I had been involun- 
tarily paying such homage to the woman’s pres- 
ence. Though I saw her often later, the abiding 
association inmy mind will be of the “George 
Eliot” of that tuneful day,—the brilliant, quiet, 
magnetic woman whose face reflected her feelings 


with half shadows, half lights, yet who seemed so | 


In the summer of 1836 a bare-footed boy was 


alive, and never had an enemy in the place, the 


strong in her personality that it was impossible | on his way to Honesdale, walking on the towpath | didn’t dream of harm coming trom his threats, 


ior a moment to forget the woman in the genius. 

Peopie, even in London, used to wonder that 
so few ever saw George Eliot. Her home life 
was notexactly secluded. She lived in a large, 


| old-fashioned stone house, called “The Priory,” 


| set in a garden, and with a wall and gateway over 
| which green things and the color of lilacs and al- 
mond blossoms used to be seen in the early sum- 
mer. And then she entertained a great many of 
her friends, having informal receptions in which 
| she was the presiding spirit, though she always 
| seemed to try and lead others to shine in conver- 
| sation or musical performance. She did much in 
charity; she gave freely to those who were in 
need among the struggling literati. And although 
averse to the society of strangers, her manner | 
was unfailingly sweet and kind. 

Every one who reads her books must know 
how hard she worked, and I used to hear of how | 
laboriously pages of “Middlemarch” were writ- 

‘ten. She would go over and over every sentence, 








sometimes doing no more than a 
page a day, and altering whole 
scenes because a character described 
in them did not quite satisfy her 
ideal of it. No one, I believe, ever 
worked so purely for the love of her 
art, for she needed neither fame 
nor fortune. She was rich. Her 
novels had been always successful, 
| “Middlemarch” alone bringing her 
| one hundred thousand dollars. 
| When her books were finished, 
the manuscript was always hand- 
somely bound and put on one of the 
library shelves. 

Music was an absorbing passion with her. She 





|of the Delaware and Hudson canal. 


| for a short time as mule-driver. 





! 


When four 
miles from Port Jervis, and still forty miles from 
his destination, he was overtaken by a canal boat. 

He was asked to jump on board and ride, which 
he did. On the boat was a Scotch family, just | 
landed in America, who were on their way to the | 
Pennsylvania coal fields. 

One of its members was a lad eleven years old, 
the same age as the young pedestrian. A strong | 
friendship grew up between the two boys by the | 
time they reached Honesdale. 

The Scotch family went on to Carbondale, the | 
centre of the Lackawanna coal-field. The boy who | 
had been given the ride on the boat obtained em- 
ployment on the canal. 

The Scotch boy, his friend, worked in the mines 
Both he and the 
former bare-foot boy rose in the company’s service. 

The Scotch lad of forty-seven years ago is 
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His triend, the other youth, is Col. F. Young, 


| played brilliantly, but her technical knowledge | general manager of the company, and president of 


was even better than her power of performance. 
| She played only for a few chosen friends. Her 
|music was so intensely part of herself that she 
| could not give it freely, and it had a wonderful et- 
| fect upon her. After either performing or listen- 
ing to fine music, she was frequently completely 
likely to break down into tears than to talk calm- 
ly. But she enjoyed writing about harmony; no | 
one ever drew the musical nature better than she 
did in the musician of “Daniel Deronda.” 

Her life was spent sometimes in journeying up-| 
on the continent, but chiefly in London, her home. 
She was always to be scen at the best concerts. | 
How well I remember her noble-looking face and 
figure Monday after Monday at St. James Hall, 
and here and there, wherever good music was to 
be heard, one was sure of seeing her. At her 
house famous musicians used to congregate. She 
was fond of walking up and down her long, beau- 
tiful drawing-room, while some one played in the 
twilight. She would rarely speak at such times. 
She listened intently, but silence was her applause. 

or 


ON THE TOWPATH. 


There are tracks on the towpath as inspiring as 


this over-ambitious age, where the pace is so fatal, ' 
the towpath is a better place to look for stimula- | 
tion than “the sands of time.” 

Ever since Garfield trotted along it to the 
| White House, the narrow towpath is regarded by 
‘the wise with more favor than any broad track 

where success is won by brilliant spurts. What 

' the boys need to be taught is how to trudge rather 
than how to run, and how to drudge instead of 
how to speculate. Such teaching as that of the 
following illustration of what industry and per- 
| sistence will do in the way of hoisting a hoy up 
is Just the lesson peeded by yeuth | 





| 


unnerved, unable to command herself, and more | 


the Albany and Susquehanna railroad, which is 
controlled by the company.—Buffalo Times. 
ok aoe 


WEALTH IN OLD AGE, 


Poor in my youth, and in life’s later scenes 
Rich to no end, I curse my natal hour, 
Who naught enjoyed while young—denied the means; 
And naught when old enjoyed—denied the power. 
WILLIAM CowPER,. 


Sh Aan 





For the Companion. 


HER LAST CONFESSION. 
By G. P. Lathrop. 

A mill without water, wind, or steam to drive 
it—what a curious thing! 

Yet, there it stood, and had stood for many a 
year, and no one could tell the reason, though 
you could not fail to see that there must be some 
story belonging to the place. 

Strangers coming to Nantucket sometimes 
asked about it, but all they could find out was, 
that one day long ago the dam of the mill-pond 
had given way, the water had all gone out with a 
rush, and the stream was scattered in new chan- 


| nels or was lost in the sandy soil. 


The loss came upon old Humphrey Gurton, 


rebuild. He was thencefortharuinedman. Peo- 
ple said that his loss made him crazy, for he used 


' to declare that the water could never have escaped, 


if some one had not opened the waste-pipe in the 
dam; and he vowed vengeance against the un- 
known person who had ruined him out of mere 
mischief. 

Finally the idea worked upon him so, that he 
used to go about the streets with a pistol in his 
hand. 

“Looking for my unknown enemy,” he said, 

The town-people were easy-going, and since 
Gurren hae alenye heen one of the kindest men 





But one day, about four years after the accident, 
he met John Bartow, and in a sudden fury shot 
him dead. 

“He was the man that did it!” cried old Hum- 
phrey, with insane satisfaction. ‘Bartow is the 
enemy I have been looking for. I told you I 
would kill him when I found him, and now I’ve 
done it.” 

When this tragedy occurred, everybody saw 
that Gurton had become a maniac past cure, for 
Bartow was one of his best friends, and, in fact, 
Bartow’s daughter Nelly, then sixteen, was en- 
gaged to marry old Humphrey's son Will, one of 


| the finest fellows on the island. 


The poor miller was carried away to the main- 
land, to an asylum for the insane, and there he 
died. 

A great change had come over Nelly since the 

| miller’s ruin. She was only a girl of fifteen at 


| Thomas Dickson, president of the Delaware and | the time; but she and Will Gurton had even then 
Hudson Canal Company. 


promised to marry 
grow up. 

The engagement was not broken, though Will 
came to her when he found his father was ruined, 
and told her that she would have to marry a poor 
man if she took him, now. 

“Still,” he said, “I am only eighteen, and if you 
will be true tome when we are older, Nelly, I 
may get to be well off by the time we are married. 
Only { must go a sailor, now, for father has no 
business for me, as he expected to have. I must 
trust to the sea, and work my own way up.” 

*“O Will,” said the girl, weeping. “You know 
T shall love you always, und it doesn’t make any 
difference about the mill. And I shall keep my 
promise, if you still want me. But Lam not 
good enough. No, Will, I am not good enough!” 

At this the young boy grew a little angry. 
“Never say that again, Nelly,” he commanded 
her. “I don’t know what vou mean when you 
call yourself not good enough !” 

But they soon came to an understanding again ; 
and Will kissed her, and Nelly tried to look 
bright once more, and the promise was renewed. 

The two children had already confided this 
promise to their parents, and, though it was 
looked upon as premature, it had received their 
approval. 

But the change in Nelly, of which I have spoken, 
was this, that—while betore she had been one of 
the merriest, romping girls in the town, always 
full of fun and tricksiness—she now became very 
serious and almost melancholy. 

“Why, cheer up, Nell,” her father would often 
say to her. “What is my little girl thinking 
about? Has any one done aught to hurt you ?"" 

“No, father,” Nelly would answer, very brief- 
ly. And then she would go away, as if to avoid 
being questioned. 

When she grew older, Mr. Bartow thought per- 
haps she was grieving about Will, seeing how the 
childish attachment was ripening into womanly 
love. . 

“I know it is hard,” he once said to her, “to 
think how different Will’s lot would have been if 
be had had the mill; but don’t fix your mindon 
that, my child. You have got a brave tellow, and 
he is sure to Go well for you.” 

“But I never wanted him to goto sea, you 
know, father. And now it is coming like a fate. 
He's going away like all the other boys.” 

“Pshaw!” said Mr. Bartow, who had served 
many years on the whale ships and rather de- 
spised land employments. ‘In my time the girls 
would not have a lover at all who had not tough- 
ened his hands on the ropes for one voyage, at 
least. Don’t pout over that.” 

Nelly agreed to try being braver; but her pen- 
siveness did not diminish, and her father began to 
suspect that there was some cause for it which 
she had not revealed. 

And then came the terrible day when he was 
murdered by the poor crazed miller. 

After that, no one wasted any wonder over that 
melancholy expression which was gradually be- 
coming indelible upon Nelly’s face. Her future 
husbard’s father had fallen a prey to disaster and 
died in madness, while her own father had been 
cut off in his hale vigor by that very hand which 
should have welcomed her as a daughter. Were 
not these events enough to have wrought a revo- 
lution in her character ? 

She was terribly overwhelmed when her father 
was brought home, after the shooting. 

Those who saw her related that her grief was 
| almost too awful even to speak of afterward. She 

seemed to consider herself the cause of the calam- 
ity. 

“Oh, I wish I had never been born!” she cried. 
“But for me, these griefs would never have come 
|tous all. My poor, poor father—he wondered 
| so what made me sad, and I never told him; and 


each other when they should 








| 


the “footprints on the sands of time.” Indeed, in | the miller, at atime when he could not afford to | I felt something dreadful coming,—but how could 


| I tell it was to be this >” 

“Hush!” said one of her friends. “It is wrong 
to talk so,as if you could make or prevent what 
Providence has appointed.” 

“But I am doomed, I am doomed,” moaned 
Nelly. ‘And all who are nearest to me are being 
visited with my doom.” 

“How do you mean ?” asked her friend, bewil- 
dered. 

Then Nelly became quiet at once. She set her- 
‘self to care for ber mother, and never again gave 

any ontward sign of her own dreadful suffering ¢ 
and the showed sneh dread when any referenced 
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was made to that one outbreak of wild grief, 
that her friends learned not to speak of it again. 

She was so devoted to her stricken mother, that 
every one pointed her out as a pattern to their 
children, and poor Mrs. Bartow often said to her 
that without her she should not have been able to 
live a week. 

“How different you are, Nelly,” she would say, 
“from the thoughtless, fun-loving little thing you 
used to be. I never thought you would be such 
a comfort and stay to me.” 

“OQ mother,” begged Nelly, “don’t praise me 
for that. I don’t deserve to have you think so 
much of me. I ought to have been better than I 
am. Ican’t bear to have you call me good!” 

When she spoke thus it only made her seem all | 
the better for her modesty. But in spite of her 
tender care, the widow gradually fell into a de- | 
cline, and at length she, too, passed away. 

This was while Will was absent on his first 
cruise. 

At first, when Mr. Bartow was killed, the gos- 
sips had decided that it would be unnatural for | 
Nelly Bartow and Will Gurton to become man | 
and wife. 
decided otherwise. Their love was the one bright 
thing left to them in the midst of the gloom that 
was gathering over their lives, and they clung to | 
it faithfully. So when Will came home and found 
Nelly left alone in the world, they were married | 
at once. 

They lived in the old mill by the grassy hollow, 
that now occupied the place of the pond. Around 
it some shabby poplars grew, from behind which 
the queer, antique houses, standing at various an- 
giles, peered outin a dazed kind of way, as if 
they had never quite got over the joke, or the 
surprise, of having the little stretch of water sud- 
denly vanish from before them. 

Nelly, also, had never gotten over the shock of 
that event and all the changes which followed it. 
But she tried to be cheerful, for Will's sake, and 
he was proud of his wife. Yet Nelly’s misfor- 
tunes were not over; for on his second cruise 
Will’s ship was wrecked and he was lost with a 
number of the crew. 

She never would marry again, and so she was 
left to live, without children, utterly alone in the 
old mill. She shunned all companionship, for 
she had a secret in her heart which was a very ex- 
acting companion and drove out everything else. 

By-and-by, as she grew old, she was so peculiar 
that few persons attempted to have anything to 
do with her, 

She became very poor, but when charitable 
towns-people went and offered her help she re- 
pulsed them, saying, almost fiercely,— 

“What have I to do with you? You are not 
witches, and don’t you know I am an old witch 
and have brought sorrow and suffering on ail 
who have had to do with me? Leave me alone.” 

So the children got to be afraid of her. But, as 
is often the case, they tried to show that they 
weren't afraid, by making fun of her and teasing 
her. They would go to her house and knock on 
the windows and door, and hide when she came 
out; or else they would fasten the door on the 
outside, and throw things in at an open window, 
to plague her. 

Peggy Winslow, who was a leader in these ad- 
ventures, one day conceived the idea of placing 
some flowers, which she had filled with red pep- 
per, on the top of the door, so that they would 
fall down on old Dame Gurton (as Nelly was now 
called) when she came out, and half choke her 
with sneezing. Peggy chose flowers so that if 
Dame Gurton didn’t feel the pepper at once, she 
would be most likely to take up the flowers and 
smell them. 

The trick succeeded. 

Poor old Nelly was brought to the door by a 
gentle tap which deceived her intothinking it was 
some one come with sewing for her to do. But 
when the flowers fell down, and she found no one 
at the threshold, she stooped and picked up the 
nosegay with a strange sensation of surprised 
happiness. She fancied some one had had a kind 
thought for her, and expressed it in this way. 

But when she stooped with difficulty and picked 
up the flowers, she discovered the imposition too 
late. The pepper went into her nose and eyes and 
convulsed her. 

What was worse than that was the bitter disap- 
pointment of finding what seemed such a pretty 
gift only a malicious jest. 

She rushed out into the old patch of shrubbery 
she called her garden, to find the offender. Peggy 
had hidden behind a bush, expecting the result 
with great enjoyment. But when Dame Gurton 
appeared, she was overcome with fright. 

The old woman was gasping for breath, her 
eyes were streaming; she shook her fist in the 
air with rage, and sobs of mortification interrupted 
her outcries. 

Peggy fled home as fastas she could go, feeling 
that she had been very wicked. She could hardly 
bear to face her mother. Yet, how could her 
mother ever know what she had done ? 

This reflection, however, didn’t console her; and 
before she said her prayers that night, she had 
confessed the whole story. 

Mrs. Winslow took Peggy to the old mill the 
very next morning, to tell Dame Gurton how 
sorry they both were that such a cruel and wan- 
ton thing should have been done. 

They found old Nelly very gentle. She looked 
at Peggy a long while, then sighed and said,— 








you will change, you will change. 
you may not have such a lesson as I did.” 

“What was that ?” asked Mrs. Winslow. 

But Dame Gurton would say nothing more. 

After that, though, she allowed Mrs. Winslow 
and Peggy to visit and befriend her. 

It was only a few weeks later that old Nelly 
fell ill, and her case soon became so serious that 
it was plain she could not recover. When she 
was perfectly sure that she must die, she asked 
Mrs. Winslow, who was with her, to send for 
Peggy. 

“I have something to tell you both,” said she. 
“But no one else shall hear, and if the doctor 
comes, he must wait till I have done.” 

Then, after Peggy had come and taken her 
place beside the bed, the dying woman began. 

“I am glad I am going to tell it,” she said, “for 
my whole life has been blackened by keeping it 
to myself. It would have been awful to die with 
that secret in my breast. 

“Oh, you may say it was a little thing to feel 
so about; but that was what I said to myself all 
the time, and I was wrong! I only did it for fun, 


But the two young people in question | just for fun, as you put pepper in those flowers, 


my little Peggy. But see what it did to me after- 
ward! That wasn’t for fan, you may be sure.” 

She paused, and her abstracted gaze and suffer- 
ing face seemed to show that she was looking 
back over her life. Then she went on,— 









“Tt was the waste-pipe in the mill-dam, and I 
kept thinking how funny it would be, and how 
Mr. Gurton would stare, if I could let all the 
water out before he knew it. 1 thought it was all 
right, because Will made love to me then, and I 


didn’t dream of doing any harm to them that | 


were like to be so near and dear to me. Sol went 
all alone and secret, and 1 could work at it with- 
out being seen, because there were bushes growing 
close around it. At last I got the plug out, and 
then I crept away and hurried home. Mr. Gur- 


ton—he was the miller, you know—was away. | 


But the water got down so it wouldn’t run over 


the top, and the race was shut off, so it pushed 


against the dam faster than the plug hole would 
let it run out, and the whole thing went, and the 
water was lost. 

“TI didn’t think even then but what it could be 
fixed, though I was awful scared. But you know, 


Mrs. Winslow, what happened to Will’s father, | 


and then to mine.” (Here she explained to Peggy 
what has beentold above.) ‘And when I found 
all that mischief had been done, and how people 
felt, I was afraid. And I durstn’t tell Will for 
fear he’d hate me. And I never told anybody. 

“I thought it couldn't help things any to tell, 


tongue. But when my husband died, and I 
thought how he was gone from me perhaps for- 
ever, and didn’t know it was I that drove his 


been to keep secret about it! 


“Just think! 


time. 


pond. 


everything! 





“You are like me when I was young. But 


I’ve told all, and I shall die easier.” 


now the harm had been done, and so I held my | 


poor father crazy, and so led to my own father’s 
death—oh, then I tell you, I saw how wrong I had 


I had ruined miller Gurton, and 
lost father, mother, and husband, all through 
letting out the pond; and yet I had been taking 
their love and pretending to be fit for it, all the | tasted it before and did not like it, but he persisted 


ever been there since her girlhood; and with that 
look she breathed her last the same night. 
| Little Peggy Winslow needed no one to enforce 
| the lesson she had learned from Dame Gurton’s 
| confession. ‘How gladI am, mamma,” said she, 

“that I told vou right away the wrong thing I 
| had done!” | 
| my 

For the Companién. 


A PEEP AT ICELAND. | 
Iceland is not a paradise, but it is a country 
| with weird, fierce, appalling beauties of its own—a 
|country in which the ice and fire kings have 
| worked together, torturing the earth into the wild- 
;est and unearthliest of forms. The surface is 
| broken into plateaus of ‘scoria and lava, awful 
chasms and volcanic mountains. 
The coast is varied by cliffs of basalt and far- 
reaching marshes and swamps. Immense blocks 
of lava have been pierced by the sea, and through 
the apertures the wind sweeps with terrible shrieks. 
| On the north-western coast there is a bold prom- 
| ontory 2,000 feet high and not more than 50 de- 
| grees out of the perpendicular. Across its face is 
| a perilous pass which looks like a mere thread or a 
| telegraph wire. It affords a passage for a man 
| and a horse, but it is seldom travelled, as the lay- 
ers of rock inthe cliff are semi-detached, and 
often tumble down before the breath of the wind. 

Inland there are ranges of snow-capped moun- 
tains, many of them volcanic, which exhibit the 
most beautiful effects under the changing light of 
the Arctic heavens. One of the best known of 
them is Mount Hecla, which has been in irruption 

twenty-six times since the year 1004. 
The last outburst was as recent as 
1845-6. 


For many years previous to 1845, 
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the country around Hecla contained good grass, 
but in September of that year the lava was 
thrown up out of the crater, amid the most tre- 
mendons fire and smoke. The streams were so 
vast that they ran like great serpents over the 
land, and cooled in solid hills of fantastic and 
desolate appearance, with a belt of black sand 
| around each of them. 

The noises were terrible. The fish were de- 
| stroyed by the heat of the rivers, the coast was 
covered with wrecks; in fact, the irruption seemed 
| to affect everything. Even now, in summer, the 
earth many miles away from the foot of the moun- 
| tain is hot enough to burn one’s boots. 

Other voleanoes have supplemented the desolat- 
ing work of Hecla, and for the mostpart Iceland 
is a desert of lava beds. 

It is not a pleasant country to travel in, and 
when the exploring party with which I was con- 
| nected had been forty days in the field, all the 

members of the camp were anxious to get on ship- 
| board again. 

One day the guide told us that we were near 
some huts, and though Icelandic huts are not the 
most comfortable of shelters, the announcement 
gave most of us great joy. The artist drew a pic- 
ture of the dogs, because, he said, the dogs had 
drawn him for overa month. Dick, the special 


God grant| A greater peace came into her face than had | as a rule, until you have told all you kuow, sung 


some English songs and listened to as many Ice- 
landic songs in response, are you allowed to retire. 
I should not say ‘‘retire,” because the stranger in 
Iceland does not go to bed by himself, but is put 
to bed like a child. 

Though our hosts were reluctant to part with 
us without some conversation, we were so sleepy 
thatthe eldest daughter led us from the living- 
room of the family into the only other room in the 
hut. The latter was nearly dark, and measured 
about five feet by six. A little light came through 
a small piece of translucent seal skin in the side 
of the wall, which also kept out the cold, and by 
this we could see the furniture, which consisted 
of a sofa, ingeniously made of whalebones, anda 
few feathers and furs for a covering. 

We saw, with great misgiving, our attendant 
deposit a bowl of skier and a bottle of schnapps 
in a corner of the room, and 1 knew that Icelandic 
hospitality would not allow us to leave any of 
the abominable stuff unconsumed. 

Perhaps the reader would like to know why 
skier is objectionable. If 1 tell him what it is, he 
will understand. It is curds made from sheep’s 
milk, and if the curds were eaten when tresh they 
would not be unpalatable, but they are hung in a 
skin-bag exposed tothe sun, until, as a_native 
woman told me, they smell so disagreeally that 
the dogs will not go near them, and then they are 
called skier. 

Skier is eaten with sugar. Large hogsheads of 
it are made before the winter sets in, and, with 
dried fish, it constitutes the national food. 

Faithful to the customs of her country, the wo- 
man remained in the room to complete our bed, for 
her parents would have complained if she had left 
without “tucking us in.” But we were unwilling 
to accept her assistance, and did not know what 
to do, until a common sailor’s jersey, which I 
wore, suggested a solution to the difficulty. 

It was extremely tight-fitting, and I proposed 
that she should try it on, an experiment which 
greatly tickled her fancy. She succeeded in 
donning it, but as Iexpected, did not find it easy 
to relieve herself of it. She pulled it over her head, 
where it stuck; and while she was thus blind- 
folded and endeavoring to extricate herself, Dick 
and I popped into the skins which formed our 
bed. 

She had hardly gone, however, when her father 
appeared with more of the terrible skier and 
schnapps. 

“Let us have some fresh air,” we begged. 
Reaching up to the roof he took outa plug of 
lava, and admitted a little draught to the room 
for a few seconds, when he hastily closed the 
aperture. 

We did not sieep; we were not the only occu- 
pants of the fur. Our bed-fellows were as lively 
as we were drowsy, and in the morning our faces 
were peculiarly blotched and red. 

The energy and activity which characterize 
most northern people are not found among the 
Icelanders. The coast fisheries are carried on by 
the French, and the natives are content to catch 
just enough for their food. So, too, they do not 
hunt the birds of the island, except the swan 
and the eider duck. The former is shot for its 
quills, and the latter is preserved for its down. 

The eider ducks are very tame in the breeding 
season, and build their nest on the roofs and in 
the windows of the houses. They tear the ex- 
quisite down from their breasts to line their nests, 
andit is immediately removed by the occupants 
of the house. A second time the birds tear off 
the down, and again it is removed. But if the 
third pulling is taken, the birds depart, never to 
return. 

The people are exceptionally intelligent, .and 
question the traveller who comes among them on 
sO many’ subjects, that he must be very well in- 
tormed indeed, to satisfy them. But they are in- 
dolent, and the men let the women do the largest 
part of the labor. 
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BENEFICENT DESPOTISM. 
Czar Nicholas was a frank, open despot, who, 
occasionally made a good use of his despotic 





correspondent of a New York newspaper, was es- 
pecially jubilant, for he had not seen a spot for a 
month whereon he could lie for three minutes 
| without pain. He had been compelled to either 
| freeze on ice, or burn on hot lava, or on the crust 
of boiling springs. 
| The temptation of lying under a roof again was 
| more than Dick could resist, and he insisted on 
| going to one of the huts at once. One of the more 
experienced members of the party tried to dis- 
suade him. “The open air with the thermome- 
| ter at zero is preferable to an Icelandic hut,” he 
| said. “They will make you eat skier and drink 
schnapps.” 
Dick knew what terrible stuff skier was; he had 





|in his purpose. ‘*When we come to the cottage, 


“So I had done two wrong things instead of'| tell them,” he said to the guide, “that we merely 
one. And all these years I’ve sat and looked at | want rest, and that we do not desire to accept 
the place where the pond was, and the old happi- | their well-known hospitality.” 
ness that used to be in my heart withered away | 
like the water-plants that used to grow by the | he induced me to accompany him. 


So we started out, and I am sorry to say that 


We were received in the most cordial way, and 


“If I hadn't done that one thing for fun, Will | evidently caused some disappointment among the 
needn't have been a sailor, and I might have had family when we insisted on going to bed at once. 
him with me till now, and if I had only told him | The Icelanders are shockingly inquisitive, and in- 
But now some one knows at last. | variably question the stranger about his personal 
affairs, his age, his education and his means. Not, 


power. He knew how to deal with “cranks,” es- 
pecially those who peril their lives in order to 
coax money from lovers of the terrible. The fol- 
lowing illustration of Nicholas’ beneficent despo- 
tism almost makes one wish for a similar dis- 
play in this country : 

Looking out of his window one day, the czar 
saw a large and interested crowd on the bank of 
the Neva. He sent an officer to find out the 
cause, and learned that a man had bet five rnbles— 
about $3.75— that he could run across the river 
on the ice, which was then in that treacherous, half- 
liquid state caused by the commencement of the 
spring thaw. 

The man performed the perilous feat, received 
his five rubles, and then Nicholas had him ar- 
rested and flogged with a hundred stripes. 

“For,’ said he, “a man who will risk his life for 
such a sum, is capable of committing any act of 
baseness for a similar consideration.” 
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VERY RARE INDEED. Antiqguary—‘Here is 
something very rare, the identical Colt’s pistols 
worn by the great Roland who was slain at Ron- 
cesvalles by the Turks.” Customer—“But there 
were no pistols in that day.” Antiquary—‘“I 
know that, my dear sir, and that’s what makes 
them so rare.” 
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Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Pellets,’”’ or sugar-coated granules 
—the original “little liver pills” (beware of imitations)— 
cure sick and bilious headache, cleanse the stomach and 
bowels, and purify the blood. To get genuine, see Dr. 
Pierce’s signature and portrait on Government stamp. 
25 cents per vial, by druggists. (Adv. 

——" 


When you have had Catarrh long enough, just send 
10 cents to Dr. C. R. SYKEs, 181 Monroe St., Chicago, 
for his “True Theory of Catarrh.” (Ade, 

a 


Mr. Joshua Tuthill was cured of Bright’s Disease 
by the sure cure, Hunt’s Remedy. (Ade, 
Sa 

Ayer’s Ague Cure is warranted to cure all cases of 
malaria, Sold by all druggists. Price one dollar. [Adv. 





— 
Halford Sauce enriches gravies, stews, chops, fish. 
Halford Sauce makes plainest viands palatable.[ Adv. 


F 
ASH ra CURED and to STAY CURED 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


| es x 4 ART SCHOOL, 16 West 25d Street. 
New York. THREE PRIZES. Send for Circular. 
Mention Companion. A. L. BLANCHARD, Principal. 


SHORT - HAND LEARNED at HOME! 


Send stamp for particulars to 
FRANK BULL, 310 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 








loreign Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheet 
on com. 25 per ct. Geo, W.Green & Co., Medford,Mass. | 
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FOREIGN STAM PS—1000 well mixed. 30c.; 100 
varieties, 10c., postage extra; 20 varieties and Price- 
List, 2c. stamp. EAGLE STAMP CO., 2386 Fourth Ave.,N.Y. 
100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
Ser Pictures, 10c.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢ -; or the lot 
for 25e, Vame this paper. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 
YOUNG ME Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we 
will give you a situation. Circu- 
lars free. VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, Wis. 
Procured or no char; > 
patent-law free. 
GERALD, 1006 FSt.W ashingtom, D. C. 
WANTED Agents for our popular work .“Daugh- 
rs of America,” 730 pages, illustrated, only 
$1.75. Splendid succe at Ladies as well as gentieme a 
succeed, . B. RUSSELL, Boston. 
) PLACE to secure a Business Edu- 
‘ cation, or Spencerian Penmanship, 
Wf 4, isat the SPENCERIAN COLLEGE, 
; CLEVELAND, O. Circulars free. 
COLLECTORS 25 fine imported 
Cards in colors. Ex- 
quisite designs, delicate finish, for 12 cts. 
Wo. M. DONALDSON & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
AGENTS WANTED 
for our Approval Sheets, 25 per 
cent. com. Reference required. 
Large lot of Sets and Single Stamps. PRICE LIST FREE. 
. E. VILES, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Lady Agents senccinricvment 
Ee Stocking Bene jueen 
Skt and 8 yay +t ete. 
* Sample ontfit Free Address 
Seaptanpunlive Daten 
A RARE CHANCI to make money is offered 
PJ Anderson & Allen, 66 
Reade St., N. Y., publishers of “Eve’s ye by 
Marion Harland. Agents are making from $1,500 
$2,500a year se this grand boo Address An 
for agents’ reports, circulars and terms. 
A? econ, LIVE CANVASSING AGENT 
ED in your town for the famous Dr. 
Sc er $ NE aeemeo BRUSHES, CORSETS AND BELTS. 
Quick sales, good profit, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address GEO, A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 








STUTTERING CURED 


At DR. RIVENBURGH’S VOCAL INSTITUTE for the 
Besant cure of all impediments in speech, 
23 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for circu- 
lar. Acure guaranteed. Cousultation free. 


OPERA GLASSES. 
FIELD GLASSES. 
illustrated and priced Catalogue sent on application. 
QUEEN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS Wante for handsome illustrated stand- 
works of character; a. Books and Bibles 
MY em #] low in price; 5 ae ats pooded every eg) 


liberal terms. c ARRETSON & CO., 
North ‘th Fourth § Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGE, 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
All branches of music taught. [Mention this paper.] 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


EVERYBODY WANTS GOOD INK! 








Bs I will send to any one for 25 cents a 
INKS recipe for making the brilliant Black 
BLUE Ink ~ s by oe le me penmen of the 

- aed country anc for which there is such 

Brown, xreat demand. Ink cannot be sent by 
PURPLE, mail, oa the Sn ee sonasmail 
quantity would be so much that few 
— could afford to buy it. 
ELLOW, t is easily made from the recipe: 
RED, costs but a few cents to make a gallon; 
Wi would be a very salable article at a big 
ITE, profit anywhere where people are at all 
GREEN, — in regard to their penman- 
GoLp aaa 
en si Y oune Men and Boys wishing to start 
SILVER, an Ink Manufactory on a small or large 
INDIA, scale, wd is your time! Recipes for any 
one of the colors named in oe ge only 
INK POWDER, ten cents. Seventden different. kinds. 
INDELIBLE. . 
a . LE, ageing the - illiant Black ink, $1 
c., &C., These are the only genuine recipes 
10 CENTS from a real ink man now offered to the 
EACH. ublic. J.S.GASKELL, Ink Manu- 


acturer, Richmond Centre, Ohio. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
CROCHET, MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK and 


DARNED LACE PATTER RNS. This 
Book has 50 /llustrations, including 15 Darned Lace Pat- 
terns, Patterns and eye = for Crocheting and 
Meking aoe Lace, — Rack, Trimming, Tidy, 
Work Price, 50 ¢ 

Boe 2 OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS for 

Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 
rections for Making Knitted Work, ete. Tells how to 
make 20 Stitches, including South ‘Kensington, Outline, 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, etc. 
Patterns for a Basket, Splasher, 


ete. Price 36 ¢ 
LORE Crosse Stitch Patterns, petenete the colors 
to be worked, for J 3-cent S mps. 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PAT ERNS for 
Worsted Work, ete. orders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price, 25 cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terns 10 cts. SPECIAL OFFER: 
ALL | atti, in this Advertisement) for #1,.00, 
-F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





Tidy, Piano Cover, 








RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Fits for any College, or Government Academy. 
Non-aspirants for college-admission are prepared for 
business and social relations. Tactics and Military 
Drill receive careful attention. Address the PRESIDENT. 





Lenox Academy —A School for 
Boys. Fall Term opens Sept. 17. 
$550 per year. Principal, Harlan 
H. Ballard, President Agassiz As- 
sociation, Lenox, Berkshire Coun- 
ty, Mass. Write for catalogue. 





PECK & SNYDER’S 


Celebrated Tennis 








for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
inca 1 lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
prey J. B.'T.MARSH, Sec’ y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE, 


cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies. 100" students, 
sic. Under College enema 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
Colgate & Canteens 





The tender and delicate odor 
of freshly gathered violets is ex- 


haled by this delicious violet 
TOILET water. The tenacity with which 
the refreshing aroma clings to 


woven fabries, to the hair and to 
the skin is very remarkable. 


WATER ; 
SINGERS’ WELCOME! | 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR 
Singing Classes and Conventions, | 
BY L. O. EMERSON. 


Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
ymn Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 
besides many melodious Exercises and Easy Airs for the 
| Elementary course. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 
LIBERAL REDUCTION FOR QUANTITIES. 

THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr. Emerson's 
last, and, presumably, his best Singing C lass book, is a 
new and fresh compil: ation perfect in melody and har- 








| pages. 

| 100 attractive pieces of secular music (songs. duets, 
glees, ete.) provide for the useful practice of choirs and 
classes, 

5) pieces of sacred music (hymn tunes and anthems) 
are — sufficient for the new music ofa choir for one 
yea 

Send 75 cents for Specimen copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & co., BOSTON. 


J Fed TO CLOTHE 


The Children, 


BOYS, 
GIRLS, 


AND 


BABIES, 


in the latest Styles and 
best manner, with the 
least trouble and ex- 
pense, send for our fall 
and winter Catalogue, 
which we mail free. 
Our “Perfect” Waists are incomparably the best in the 
world. They support the Clothing directly from the 
shoulders, and will be found indispensable for their com- 
fort and hygienic value to a growing child. We send 
aon for trial, subject to refund of money if not satistac- 


\BEST & C ; 60 & 62 W. 23d St., N, Y, 


bet. 5th and 6th Aves., 











For Ladi 


THE ENVIABL 
wholly owing to the 


ticular attention to tl 





Ladies’ Whole Back p 
hole * 
Misses’ beg 


PATENTED. 
Send for Circulars. 


“ 


Children’s and Infant 









Our Staten mye and Standart 
- = are ke He i 
weig! % ak ACH 

wc. $7:00, 


PECK & SNYDER, enauinenasen, 
126, 128 & 130 Nassau Street, New York. 





CATALOGUE FREE. 





BARNEY & BERRY, 
SPRINGFIELD M Ss. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 


The Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 
lete Scientific SKATE in the market. 
*atented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug. = 1881. 
Improved, Aug., 1882, 


Liberal Te Terms to the Trade. 
oOo 










enclose 3 ct. mp, 
mentioning Fouthhs 
Companion,to M.C, 
Henley, 
and Manufacturer, 

> Richmond, Ind. 


Tices and oe ' 


Patentee | 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


ies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


REPUTATION which these Waists have aquired is 
meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 


satisfaction they have given. 

H ‘UT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, and 
with full bust: the construction of inside of bust, under fulled piece, is that of 
acorset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within a 
waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, par- 


1e physical proportions and requirements of the growing 


little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of 
sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
Sent by mail, a prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Mention the COMPANION. 
Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug 
measure around waist over dress, and 
give it to us in inches. 


ind Boned, , 83 25, 


t5 |< 
= 


. 


= 





8’, measure also, and state age ‘of child. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 





GEO. FROST & co., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





mony, and there is a great variety of subjects in its 192 | 





For children and Infants, take chest 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
| sempent the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
| OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT'S ASTRAL can obtained at its 
present low price, e 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


| PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


| 


be 


SOLE 


Telegraph Instruments. 


| 
| 





Complete Outfit,’ Remit $3.50. 


With Instruction Book. 5 Forwarded by Express.; 


Instruments only, by mail, 83.00, (Postage 40c.) 
Instruments only, by express, ®2.80, 
For Book only remit 3c. stamp. 


‘THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
17 Dey St., New York City. 


Mention the COMPANION, 
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When the pores of 
the skin are open by 
perspiration, the con- 
dition is favorable for 
absorbing into the sys- 
tem any impurities in 
the soap used which 
the laundress may 
have failed to thor- 
oughly rinse out of the 
garments. Prof. Silli- 
man, of Yale College, 
says ‘The Ivory Soap 
“is of remarkable pur- 
“ity, and may be safe- 
“ly used for any pur- 
“pose.” 





Sawing Made Easy 





I NEW PRICE. 


Dr. Scott's Electric 


HAIR BRUSH, 





Onlv ONE DOLLAR. _§ 





1S 














51.50, $2, $2.50 & $3. 





Owing to the UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS 
and a very large demand for others of 
duce a full 





ine of these invaluable household ren 


equal merit and beauty, 


of our $3.00 beautiful, pure Bristle Electric Hair Brush, 
but smaller in construction, we now intro- 
redies retailing at $1.00, $1.50, $2, $2.50, and $3.00. 





If you wish to test one of 
mail it on receipt of price, w 
age,etc. Perfect satisfactior 
or buy of your druggist. Be 
jure the scalp and promote 
only. Dr. Scott's Brushes w 
neuralgia in 5 to 7 minutes. 
falling hair. 


GENTS— 


these beautiful Brushes, I will 
ith 2c, added for pac king, post- 
) guaranteed or money returned, 
“ware of wire brushes, which in- 
baldness. Use “Pure Bristle” 
ill positively cure headaches and 
Prevent baldness, dandruff and 


| Sa 





—WANTED. 





G. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 
ton 30 Days P 
Secu Trial A Sreet b Bey ng of 





Aboy 16 years old ean saw logs FAST an 
MURRAY, Portage, Mich , writes: *‘A 


8 AY —" pleased with 
he HININ WING CHINE, 
} ne ae Raker n vg cS gor? pee 
i= suitable lengths for family stove-wi di all so! 
of ag it AGEs, and unrivaled agente ted 


Adanss MONAT gh MARU AG STURING 


Bante WANTED FOR OUR NEW BOOK, 
By ALLEN PINKERTON, the great THE 











detective. T rue history of the 

“Spy System.” Reveais secrets “—- Y 
\ never before published. Ele- 

gantly illustrated; thrillingly in- OF THE 





teresting; sells very rapidly. 


Special terms Address LLION. 











ee, B 
G. NETTL ETON & co., Cc shicago, Ills. 















TRADE MARK 


‘GauaLsIogd 


Baveno 


The glossiness of the pile makes it 


equal in appearance to the 
Velvet. 


if it were not for the price, no one 
would suspect its not being made of 


silk. 


FOR SAL AT RETAIL BY ALL VIRST-CLASS HuUs&S IN AMEMICL.. 


THE 


ONLY REAL 


SUBSTITUTE 
CENOA SILK VELVET. 





best Silk 


Tox Trave Surr'iep sy Mitis & Gis 





Velveteen. 


n, New York 
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OREIGN STAMPS- 4 all ditferent, only 16 cts, 
Price-list free. THos. T. BUTTRICK, Concord, Mass. 


100 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


100 








Large | Fanc y Advertising Cards, different, 30c. 
GEO, HB. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vermont. 











AKE NOTICE. 
For 50 ects. (in ay ys) 200 Elegant Serap Pictures. 
No two alike, /HITING, & Nassau St, N.Y. 





50 Large Fancy Adv ri tising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c, Card Co... Montpelier, Vt. 


ARD PRINTERS, Blank Chromo Cards, # in 
peck, no two alike, l2c, pe P 1Wor $1 per 1000, postfree. 
Vholesale ¢ ‘atalogue jc, Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; l00Horseshoe,.F loral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY 


Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all Ag re 
6 cents. STEARNS & CO., Publishe rs, New York. 


NAVAL Asstiz warsiauces BATTLES 


Ancient and dle 
Sea fights 
J. SN 

















New and graphic Pictorial History of the great 
of on World. By Medical Director Sup "EN 
d » McC urdy & Co., 682 Chestnut St x 
( UR SCRAP BOOK PAU K. 

J for Card Collectors, Contains 
Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new designs com- 
plete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver and different 


a“, ht-colored tints, *. Postpaid for 10 3-cent stamps. 
/HAS, FARRELL, 152 W. 2th Street, New York, — 


Pair SHAFT ANTI- RATTLER 
Springs (warranted) mailed for thirty 
cents in dimes or stamps. Throw awa 
worthless rubbers, and relreve your min 
(Agenciesgiven). A. G. Morey &C€o., 
La Grange, [1l. Name this paper. 









Put up expr 
50 Elegant, Large, 











Beautiful Embossed SCRAP PICTURES, 

designs of Birds, Flowers, &c. Cho duplicates) fo | 

25c. postpaid. “IDEAL SONGS, ? a book of 
248 pages, full-size sheet music, for 75 cts. in stamps. 
Address ASTNA CARD S O-5 104 F niton press, 
New York, Box 2724. CATALOGUES FR 











Let ON BEING SHOWN THE 


i” Machines, Chicago and New York. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the i aA trusses inflict. or hindrance from 
labor, by A. SHERMAN'’S method. His book 
contains: A. X. me nts of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
for 10 cents. _Ottice Broadway, New York 


VICTOR TRICYCLES. 


Highest Class Work.—New Features. 


Send 3-cent stamp for !llustrated 
Catalogue. Mention the Companion, 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Hartford, Ct. 
Send by postal card for Hlus- 

GUNPOWDER. trated Pamphlet, mailed to you 

free, showing sizes of giains of the different kinds of 


powder, etc., etc. 
L/ _—s N 























Mention the Companion, 
z RAND POWDER CO., 
Box 2308, New Y York, N. Y¥. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
CIIN \ OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus, : 


Catalogue, 1883-84. 
_?. POWELL & SON, 180 Main Street, CINCINNATI,O. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTIL SEXES, 























Send 


three-cent) stamp for new 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’'E'G CO., 


597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


CONSTIPATION. 


Send your name and address to P, O. Box 
991, New York City, for a Circular, sent free, 
giving full information 
of the above complaint. 








about the cause and cure 











“DRAGGING P AINS. a 
Dr. R. V. PrERCE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
had suffered with “female weaknesses” for near ly three 
years. At times she could hardly move, she had such 
dragging pains. We often saw your “Favorite Preserip- 
tion” advertised, but supposed, ke most patent medi- 
cines, it did not amount to anything, butat last conclu- 
ded to try a bottle, which she did. tt made her sick at 
first, but It began to show its effect in a marked improve- 
ment, and two bottles cured her. 
ours, etc., A. J. HUYC K, Deposit, N. Ye 


[ODDAROCHURN 


its unparalieled success attests 
its merit. Made of white oak. No 
floats or dashers inside. —— re 
moved in an instant, znd pac best 
fastener nae NINE SIZES oe dairy 
and factory, with or heage es pulleys. 
One Churn at wholesale, where we 
OR MOSELEY’S CABINET 
as RY, DOG POWERS, a 
RKERS, Prints, Boxes, &c., address 
MOSELEY & STODDARD M’F’G 00. 
POULTNEY, VERMONT. 


















MUSIC ES 


iene collection ever offered. Satisfaction or money 

refunded. 155 Co ms of Strauss, his popular Waltzes, 

Quadrilles, as _- 100 Choice Songs, words 

and poet nstrumental Pieces, 
on 


$35) 
worth of} 
fF °° a 


50 ces, 8 Horner igs, Reels, etc., calls 

and oars, oe Pieces, first year's practice. 

All arrange or Piano or pmna full spect music 

size, Vi fi ~h. pe an ys OR Lo port- paid 
RPE piece 


LIN INST TOR and es 
Oc. 
seen 


Violin 
Muvie nd Samp 1 Catalogue ot instruments 
Nr west prices. G- Hs We BATES & CO. 
importers, 106 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass 


Oo 
a 
- 
9 





So 
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THE STANDARD | 








How to Build xm. mene 
or no money 
2 vols. large Quarto, 378 illustrations. Price $1. 
Contains designs for Villas, Farm Houses, Cot- 
Ga (ages, Barns and UOuthouses of every descrip- 
WS tion, also for Hotbe da, Cisterns, &c., &c re- 
cisely meets a want which thousands have 
—N.Y.Observer. As it is impossible to 
describe these books in an adv't or even in a 
A] Circular, we send them, post-paid, for exami- 
nation, on receipt of #1, to fe returned and 
Ze money refunded, if not entirely satisfacto ry. 
yr Co-orr RATIVE BUILDING PLAN Association, 
94 Beek maa St.( Box 2702), New York. (Mi ntion this paperl 
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: Dear Sir—My wite | 


| 


| WASHING» BLEACHING | 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. _ 


SEPT. 27, 1883, 























“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO. | 
d DER! Chalet. | 
TEA CLUB ORDE 

We have made a specialty for five pool of giving 
away as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silver- 
ware, etc, Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per | 
xound, We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 
wsides sending out from 60 to 9 CLUB ORDE RS 
each day. t[R-P 1 APED CASTERS as 


Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE | 
TE. =r with 810 orders. DECORATED TEA | 
xc ith $15, GOLD BAND or MOSS RO 





SE 
SETS of 44 pieces, ~4 DINNER SETS of 106 | 
pieces with 20 orders, and a Host of other Prem- | 
ums. Send us postal and mention this p: pave rT, and we 
will send you full Price and Premium List. Freight 
charges ave erage 7 e 75 ce’ nts ray 100 me. xy o Points West. 
DON T 
801 Ww Galanos Street, te Mass. | 


C 








uticura 


THE GREAT SKIN CURES 


Beautify the Skin, 
Purify the Blood. | 


‘To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 
and Blood of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Serofulous, Inhe srited 
and Contagious H umors, 

Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
’ scesses, and Infantile Skin | 
‘Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. CuTi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 
agen and thus removes 

=9 cause. CUTICURA, the 
great Skin Cure, instantly y &. itching and Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and Se alp, heals Ulcers and Sores, 
restores the Complexion, CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
Skin Beautitier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors, CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautitiers, 
Sold everywhere, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 2 cents; 
Resolvent, $1. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass, 








A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
repared by a Woman. 


(Gru for FoealtE-~ 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population, 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

tr It revives the drooping spirits , invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, giv elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time, 
t®” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. a3 | 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and | 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t®- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 4? 

{It removes taintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 

for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, os and 
| backache, is often permane ntly cured by its u 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is p epared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pitts, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- | 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. 





























No fumily should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S | 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and Torpédie of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


_ ees Sold by all Druggists. aA 


MES PYLE'S 





FAST POTATO DIGGING! 











Sent on 30 Days’ 
TEST TRIAL, 


It DigslIrishand _- 
Sweet Potatoes == 
Equally Well. 


It will save its cost yearly to every pm 
team can dig as fast as fifteen — can 
|! nano usually done with a hoe. 

n buying. 
State and County Fairs. We willfurnish circulars free, and pay your newspaper advertising bills in : our Coun- 
ty. Don't failto mention this paper, and write quick for illustrated circulars giving prices, terms, &c. 


Read These Fresh Testimonials and Notice the —_ Dates. 


TUR N. Y., Aug 20, 1883. 
Monarch Mfg. Co., Chicago, Iltl.—Dear Sirs: The Monarch Lightning Potato tour thas been received. Have 
teated it and AM VERY MUCH PLEASED WITHIT. I thinkit wi!l suit the people very well, atleast th se who have 
seen itilik» it very much. If I should ord»r twenty-five Digs ‘rs, + the freight be cheaper = ley than 
on a single Digger? How many will a car hold? You Fr: . BARNES. 
LovuDEN, Fong —_ 13, 1888. 
Monarch Mfg. Co.—G ntlenen: The Monarch Lichtning Potato Digger arrived in good order. I have tried it 
and it worka tip-top! Enclosed please find P O. moacy-order for $4, for which send me two more Diggers as 
soon as possible. Inregard to pateny oan Fie might adv crtise in the **Conservative” ane ** Advertiser” papers 
at Tipton. Send me some circulars for advertising. poe truly, H.D oe ge Agent. 
ENTRYVILLE, Spencer Co., Ind.. Aug. 9, 1883. 
Monarch Mfg. Co.—Dear Sirs: I just write you a few lines g let you know what success I ey had with the 
Monarch Li + ans Potato Digger. I received it to-day at 1 :40 o’clock and thoroughly tested it in the potato 
field, and sold 3 Diggersin 3 hours. I will give the agency my whole time. and travelaround the County with a 
Please to have an “dvertiseinent put in the Rockport ‘**Sentinel.” I want to tell you 
that the Digger exceeded by far my anticipationa, after giving it a hard test. The ground was very hard and dry 
and covered all over with grass, and the Dicger worked splendid. I would not take $50 for it and do without it. 
Ten men can't pick up the potatoes fastcnough. _I have sent money by express. Ship 3 Diggers right away. 
Yours Respectfully, YEORGE HOLtIs. 
New WarTerrorpd, Ohio. Aug. £3. 1°83. 
Mfg. Co., Chicago—Dea” Sire: 1 got vonr Digger and_have been diggingsome poratues with it. 
a well mit hough the ground is grassy. We are going to have a Fair in two wecks and it will be a good place 
to se Yours truly, HinaM MEtz. 
oo Monarch Lightning Potato Digger has been in us? for the past five years, and we have been reliably in- 
formed that so great is the demand fur this important — ars ment that the factory is taxed to its utmost 
capacity.—From Indiana Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind, , 
COMPETENT AGENTS WANTED AT ‘ou 000 SALARY AND COMMISSION. 


You will lose all opportunities of selling Diggers this year, if you _ t write quick for illustrated circulars, 
giving prices, &c. ou can coin money sclling our Diggers. dres: 


MONARCH MANUFACTURING 06., 163 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill 


The Monarch Lightning 
Potato Digger, 


ntee it will “aly - 600 bushelsperday. One man with a 
he potatoes are gathered without being cut or bruised, and 





We 
ick u 

very ‘georissenton 3)days’ trial so that there is absolutely no risk 
e want an agent in every County in Un'ted States and Canada to exhibit our Digger this fall at the 


It 











within the reach of all. 
qualit y 
are 0! 















Mention this paper. | 





NEW PRICES 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSET. 
$1, $1.50, $2 and $3. 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending dl sale of our $3.00 Electric Corset, and the constant demand 


£ LINE 


for Electric C orsets of less price, but of the same therapeutic value, we have decided to place upon the market 
A HANDSOM E 


LECTRIC CORSETS, ranging in price from $1 to $3, thus bringing them 
They are equally charged with Electro-Magnetism, the difference being only in the 
of material. The two higher grades are made of eXtra fine English Sateen, while those of lesser price 
o made on the latest improved Parisian models, thus imparting a graceful 
and attractive figure to the wearer. By a recently in- 
vented process of boning, or cording, we are enabled to 
offer to the public an ABSOLUTELY UNBREA K- 
ABLE Corset, and will guarantee them as such with all 
ordinary wear. 

Being *‘Electric, »? “Unbreakable,” the true French 
shape, and of better material than those ordinarily 
sold at the prices, these Corsets will command the pref- 
erence of the purchase r. They are constructed on scien- 
tific principles, generating an e xhilarating, health-giving 
current to the Whole system. Their therapeutic valuc is 
unquestioned, and_ they re cure, in a marvellous 
manner, Nervous Complaints, Spinal Difficulties, — 
matism, Paralysis, Numbness, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kid- 
ney troubles, Impaired C irculation, ( ‘onstipation, and all 
other diseases peculiar to women, particularly those of 
sedentary habits. They also become, when constantly 
worn, equalizing agents in all cases of extreme fatness or 
leanness, by imparting to the system the required amount 
of “odic force” which Nature’s laws demand, Scientists 
are daily making known to the world the indisputable 
beneficial effects of Electro-Magnetism, when popes 
and scientifically applied to the human body in this man- 
ner; and it is also affirmed by professional men that there 
is hardly a disease which Electricity and Magnetism will 
not benefit or cure, and all medic. “al men daily practise the 
same. Ask your own physician! 


DR. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 


Late Surgeon-General of the U.S., an eminent authority, 
ublishes almost miraculous cures coming under his no- 
ice. Always doing good, never harm, there is no shock 

or sensation felt in wearing them. Those enjoying good 

health should also wear them, as they = ventas well as 
cure disease. The ordinary Electric Battery, when re- 
sorted to in similar cases to those above mentioned, is of- 
ten too powerful and exciting, doing good during the 
operation, but leaving the patient more exhausted and 
weakened than before; whereas, by daily (and nightly. 

0 N TRIAL too, if desired) wearing our Electric Corset as ordinary 

corsets are usually worn, a gentle and exhilarating influ- 

ence is lastingly and agreeably perceptible, quickly ac- 

ce pes My that good for which they are worn. They will never aera even in the most sensitive cases. 
ave once tried them say they will WEAR NO ERS. The prices are as fol- 

lows: $1, $1/ ae $2 and $3. We now make all these goods in Dove ne White only. They are sent out in a 

handsome box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass, by which the Electro-Magne tic influence of the Corsets 

can be tested. e will send éither kind to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price; with 20 cts. added for 
acking and registration, and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands. mit in P.O. Money Order, Draft. 
Yheck, or in Curreney by Registered Letter. In ordering. kindly mention Youth’s Companion, and state 
exact Size of corset usually worn; or, where the size is not known, take a tight measurement of the waist over 
the oy _— can be done with a piece of common string, which send with your order, Make all remittances 


wma CEO: A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


DR. a. Bi ELECTRIC $2.50 ana $3. 
» $1.50, S2, $2.50 and 
Dr. $1.8 Electric Flesh Brush yee 83. 
. Scott’s Saanele sen Adjusta’ le Belt, $3. 
We will send either article, post-paid, on receipt de price, with 2c. added for packing and registration. 





correspondingly good qua 


English coat-of-arms 
¥;)and the name PaLu 
i} Mau Execrrio Asso- 
mnamnan, Lonpox, 


SENT POST PAID 














-PEARCINE 


tHe BEST THING KNOWN For 





IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


| SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 


Fl designed to mislead. 


“nm LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No family, 
—_ rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
PEARLINE is the ONLY 
| SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
CLUETT'’S 


ggoWN COLL 4», 


AND CUFFS 


TRADE MARK. 


MONARCH pene 




















WANTED-A lady or gentleman ‘in every aio be 






THE BEST WASHER 


will guarantee the “* LOVELL*? WASHER to do better 
wus and do it easicr and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it hon't was the 
clothes clean. without rubbing, we will refund the y: 


ACENTS WANTED ficixsnow 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 
dies ne ee selling this heroes Ictail priceonly 
$5. Sam ose desiring an Also the Celo- 
brated KEYSTONE WRING RS. at manufacturers* 
pon Tice, a... eal “ ae inv ag Send 


LOVELL WASHER “CO., ERIE, ERIE, PA. 








iW READY—The Phonogra hic Dictionary 




















act as resident agent in taking _o for Sheet and 
Bound Music. Large Commissions. Enclose stamp 
circulars and terms. THAY ER BROS., rs ‘ollinsville, Ct. 


ont Ps and Solid Extracts 


of the Rlossoms. e Beat 

Blood Purifier kpow, Cures 

Cancer. Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 

Rheumatism, Dy Sy Co! 

stipation. wie os and many ¢ = 
er dimeasen: Se 





| NOs 
By Benn Pitman and Jerome 
for $2.50. 


| 


. Howard. Price, 


Send for specimen sheets. Sold by all book- 


sellers, or address Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati,O. 


| lineas, Durability and Uhetpusss Uaene lled« 
| MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Cattton, Mase: 








